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Censured Administrations 


Investigations by this Association of the administrations 
of the several institutions listed below show that they are 
not maintaining conditions of academic freedom and 
tenure in accordance with academic custom and usage as 
endorsed by this Association, the Association of American 
Colleges, and other associations interested in higher 
education. 

Placing the name of an institution on this list does not 
mean that censure is visited by this Association either 
upon the whole of that institution or upon the faculty, but 
specifically upon its present administration. This pro- 
cedure does not affect the eligibility of non-members for 
membership in the Association, nor does it affect the 
individual rights of our members at the institution in 
question, nor do members of the Association who accept 
positions on the faculty of an institution whose adminis- 
tration is thus censured forfeit their membership. This 
list is published for the sole purpose of informing our 
members, the profession at large, and the public that un- 
satisfactory conditions of academic freedom and tenure 
have been found to prevail at these institutions. Names 
are placed on or removed from this censured list only by 
vote of the Association’s annual meeting. 

The censured administrations together with the dates 
of these actions by the annual meeting are listed below: 


Rollins College, Winter Park, Florida | December, 1933 


Brenau College, Gainesville, Georgia December, 1933 


University of Pittsburgh, Pittsburgh, 
Pennsylvania December, 1935 


PROFESSIONAL ASSOCIATION OR 
TRADE UNION?! 


By ARTHUR O. LOVEJOY 
Johns Hopkins University 


The question on which I shall speak has from the beginning con- 
siderably exercised the minds of some of our members and of the 
general public—namely, whether an organization of college and 
university teachers such as ours should be conceived after the 
analogy of one or of the other of two previously existing types of or- 
ganization trade unions, or professional bodies like the American 
Medical Association or the American Bar Association. Analogies 
not preceded by analysis are usually misleading; and very little 
analysis is required to show that this society has, and in the nature 
of the case must have, something in common with both of these 
types and is, therefore, precisely analogous to neither. What is 
important is to be clear as to how much and in what respects it has 
affinities with the one and how much and in what respects with the 
other; for clarity on these matters is prerequisite to any sound 
judgment concerning policies and methods. A consideration of 
them at the present time is the more pertinent because it appears 
that some of our members hold that the Association should regard 
itself as generically akin to trade unions and should affiliate with 
organized labor (that is, either the A. F. of L. or the C. I. O.—it 
could hardly at present affiliate with both); or that, if it does not 
do so, individual teachers ought to give their allegiance exclusively 
to an organization that is so affiliated. How widely this opinion 
is held I have no adequate means of judging; but in any case, like 
all sincere opinions held by thoughtful men, it deserves unpreju- 
diced examination (so far as that is humanly and professorially 
possible) and frank discussion. 


1 Delivered at the New York meeting of chapters of the Association, held 
at Columbia University, March 18, 1938, and, in part, at the annual meeting 
of the Association in pemeneaate, December 31, 1937. For the opinions expressed 
the speaker alone is responsible. 
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The Association, in the first place, then, is analogous to a trade 
union because the economic status of teachers is legally the same 
as that of most industrial workers. We are employees of corpora- 
tions, private or public, not, like most doctors and lawyers, inde- 
pendent entrepreneurs. This was not always the case. The 
earliest professors, in Greece of the fifth and fourth centuries, were 
either “on their own”—unsalaried educational and scientific 
entrepreneurs—or were organized in self-administered guilds of 
teachers and pupils. But it has historically come about that the 
scholars’ and teachers’ trade, unlike some other learned professions, 
is supported by salaries, paid out of funds administered by persons, 
for the most part not of that profession, who have in law the power 
to hire and fire; and we are the persons who are hired—and some- 
times fired. Since modern science and modern higher education 
have come to require large and costly material equipment and 
large annual sums for their maintenance, the livelihood of indi- 
vidual practitioners of these callings is, in the main, nominally de- 
pendent upon the decisions of those who control these funds. Be- 
tween them and us, the employed, controversies—as is not un- 
known to you—sometimes arise, and the specific occasion of these 
controversies is often, on the surface, similar to certain of the oc- 
casions of controversy between labor organizations and their em- 
ployers; the immediate question may be whether some member or 
members of our profession shall or shall not lose their jobs, or the 
more general question what, in a given institution, the permanent 
conditions of employment and the limitations of the power of dis- 
missal shall be. 

In these respects—the legal-economic status of its members, and 
the immediate issues in many of the disputes in which it may be, 
and sometimes has been, involved—the Association does resemble 
a trade union; and it is not, perhaps, surprising that those who note 
only these resemblances should look upon it as the analogue, for 
educational and scientific workers, of the organizations formed by 
manual workers for the improvement of their condition. These 
points of similarity ought to be candidly recognized at the outset. 

Yet a little further analysis suffices to make it evident, not only 
that the differences are so great as to make the similarities rela- 
tively unimportant, but that the similarities themselves are rather 
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apparent than real. Let us remind ourselves what the situation is 
with which trade unions are organized to deal, and what the pri- 
mary and essential, as distinguished from any minor and accessory, 
social function of those organizations is. That function, Mr. 
Henry Ford to the contrary notwithstanding, is a useful and indis- 
pensable one in a competitive capitalist economy. Unions are 
primarily instruments of one group in the economic struggle by 
which the distribution of the total product of industry is deter- 
mined; their theoretical basis is the assumption that by means, 
chiefly, of collective bargaining and of the limitation of the labor 
supply in an industry, members of that group can materially im- 
prove their bargaining power in the determination of the price at 
which they shall sell their labor, or of the hours for which they shall 
be required to labor, or of the physical and other conditions under 
which their work shall be carried on. How far this assumption is 
valid in economic theory it is not within my province to discuss; 
most economists, I suppose, are skeptical concerning the potency 
of trade-union methods alone to increase in large measure the real 
income of the group of industrial workers as a whole. However 
that may be, the recognized prime purpose of such unions is to 
equalize bargaining power in a competitive situation, and thereby 
to gain for the workers in a given organized industry a larger share 
of the national income, with the immediate, though perhaps not 
necessarily the ultimate, effect of decreasing profits, or increasing 
the cost of the product to the consumer, or, in some cases, of dimin- 
ishing the potential wage of other classes of labor—e. g., of the un- 
skilled to the advantage of the skilled. It is not, at all events, the 
primary and controlling aim, and in practice it does not usually ap- 
pear to be any part of the aim of, for example, a union of auto- 
mobile workers, that more or better or cheaper motor cars shall be 
produced, or in general that the distinctive function of that indus- 
try as a whole—employers and employed together—in relation to 
the rest of society shall be better and more adequately performed. 
There is in this fact no ground for criticism of labor unions. In 
the competitive position in which labor finds itself, its endeavor to 
sell its services at a higher rate, by collective negotiation, by re- 
striction of supply, and by the threat and the occasional practice 
of withholding those services, is as legitimate as it is natural; and 
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the change in the distribution of the total income of the community 
which unions collectively seek to bring about is, up to a point which 
for many sections of labor has not yet been reached, a socially de- 
sirable change. Nothing that I have said is a disparagement of 
trade-unionism; it is merely a summary description of its 
essence. 

The situation in which our own profession finds itself is, in spite 
of the superficial similarities which I have recognized, radically dif- 
ferent from that with which labor unions are organized to deal. 
For the funds out of which we are supported do not initially accrue 
to the persons who legally administer the corporations by which we 
areemployed. Trustees do not pocket whatever they can save by 
keeping professors’ salaries down; the moneys they administer are 
in no case their property, but are public funds dedicated to certain 
specific uses, the gifts of public-spirited persons of past generations 
or of the present, or grants by governmental bodies out of the taxes 
imposed upon the community in general. Instances are, perhaps, 
not wholly unknown in which the investments of academic corpora- 
tions have been directed into channels more advantageous to mem- 
bers of governing boards than to the institutions which they 
govern; but such instances are, I believe, exceedingly rare, though 
it may be that more adequate safeguards against the possibility 
of their occurrence could and should be set up. But, almost uni- 
versally, members of the bodies administering the funds of educa- 
tional institutions are in fact, as they are in theory, economically 
disinterested, and usually genuinely devoted, if not always ideally 
wise, collaborators in the business of the advancement of learning 
and the improvement of teaching. In short, the competitive situa- 
tion which defines the essential function of a trade union simply 
does not exist in our calling. The profit motive does not operate 
in the business of education; and there is no such conflict of per- 
sonal economic interest between those who are the legal controllers 
of the capital and income of educational corporations and those em- 
ployed by them as there often is between the owners or managers 
of private capital and their employees. At the crucial point, there- 
fore, the analogy obviously breaks down completely. Trustees 
and faculties are the joint custodians of one of the major interests 
of society; more precisely, we of this profession are the primary 
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custodians of that interest, and trustees are custodians of the 
material resources provided for its support. 

Consequently, the first and distinctive purpose which inspired 
the creation of this society and has since shaped its policies is dif- 
ferent in essence from the entirely legitimate aim of trade unions. 
That purpose—let us not be deterred from expressing it by that 
false d.fidence, common in our time, which is a sort of inverted hy- 
pocrisy—that purpose was to clarify, for ourselves and for the non- 
professional public, the nature of the function of the academic 
teacher and investigator, in relation to the rest of society, and to 
formulate the conditions necessary for its effective performance; 
and then to employ actively all available legitimate means for real- 
izing those conditions and promoting the better fulfillment of that 
function. The Guild Socialists once hoped that it might be pos- 
sible to base the organization of the economic order as a whole upon 
the conception of a functional society; it was essentially that con- 
ception, applied to our own profession, which was, and, I suggest, 
ought to be, the basic one in our organization, the criterion by their 
conformity with which all policies are to be judged and all methods 
appraised. The Association exists in order that a profession of a 
peculiar and, economically considered, of a quite paradoxical sort, 
may be enabled to do better the distinctive job which society has 
committed to it; and even in those cases in which it appears, 
rather, to be defending the private interests of its members in their 
own jobs, it does this because it recognizes that the major issue in 
certain of these individual controversies is the maintenance of pro- 
fessional standards and of the conditions without which the special 
function of the profession can not, in the long run, be truly 
performed. 

Since, then, trade unions exist because their members are in a 
specific competitive position; since their characteristic aim is, by 
economic pressure, to compel their employers to pay higher wages 
or to shorten hours, primarily at the expense of profits; since our 
profession is not in that economic position; and since its aim in 
organizing neither ought to be, nor can be, the same as that of 
trade unions—it follows, first of all, that affiliation with any federa- 
tion of such unions would amount to a misrepresentation of the 
facts. If we are not in competitive economic relations with the 
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legal corporations which employ us, and if our primary and es- 
sential aim is mot that of compelling these corporations by economic 
pressure to increase our pay or shorten our hours—why should we 
proclaim that the contrary is the case? But that is precisely what 
we should inevitably and legitimately be understood to be doing, 
by converting our professional association into a member of a larger 
labor organization. 

On the other hand, it is important that we keep steadily before 
ourselves and others the nature of the economic paradox character- 
istic of our vocation—one which it shares in some degree with the 
press and the pulpit. It is, in brief, this: that the distinctive social 
function of the scholar’s trade can not be fulfilled if those who pay 
the piper are permitted to call the tune. A university—that is, an 
institution in which adequately trained specialists are employed by 
the community to advance knowledge, to investigate for themselves, 
to think for themselves, and to impart the results of their own 
thought and investigation and those of their fellow-specialists—is a 
necessary organ of a civilized society; and these results are certain 
at times to be unwelcome to some or many of those from whom are 
derived the funds which support this function or to those by whom 
such funds are administered. A university is an instrumentality 
maintained by the public for the purpose, inter alia, of sometimes 
giving the public what it doesn’t want—or what the portion of the 
public that maintains it doesn’t want; and a body of scholars none 
of whom ever produced any results of research and reflection which 
were distasteful to any considerable section of the community 
would thereby give convincing evidence that it had ceased to per- 
form the public function which is the most essential and character- 
istic of its raisons d’étre—the free and critical examination of all 
opinions—and all ‘‘deals”—old and new, the discovery of new facts 
sometimes disturbing to vested interests, the keeping in mind of old 
facts sometimes disturbing to proponents of easy panaceas, the 
attainment, now and then, of fresh and sometimes revolutionary 
insights. This, then, is the primary feature of the situation con- 
fronting our profession; and it is in the defense of the freedom of 
the salaried scholar to express without restriction his considered 
conclusions in his own field, and also to exercise, without economic 
or other pressure, the civil and political liberties which, under the 
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Constitution, are the prerogatives of all citizens, that the more con- 
troversial and militant activities of the Association arise. There 
is, unhappily, as everyone can see, every reason to expect that in 
the immediate future the need for perpetual vigilance at this point 
will be greater, not less. Freedom of thought, of inquiry, and of 
speech, within and without educational institutions, is menaced 
from the right and from the left, and many of those who most vocif- 
erously demand it for themselves would be the first to deny it to 
others—and, in particular, to convert universities into instruments 
of propaganda, collections of regimented and servile pedagogues, 
submissive to the opinions of governing boards not trained for nor 
dedicated to disinterested investigation, or obsequiously conform- 
ing to “the party line” or to the momentarily dominant variety of 
mass-prejudice. This condition has, notoriously, already been 
reached in several great nations; and where it has, “universities,” 
as the term has been understood by enlightened men for more than 
a century, have ceased to exist. A “university” that is not intel- 
lectually free is not a university because a “science” that is not 
based upon free inquiry is not science. In Germany, in Russia, in 
Italy, the name and outward form of universities persist, the dis- 
tinctive function and therewith the vital essence have been elimi- 
nated; and we today witness the last phase of their extinction in 
Austria. 

Now to keep “universities” universities, to maintain the intel- 
lectual independence of our profession, not as a luxury for ourselves 
but in the long-run interest of civilization—this, though only one, 
is plainly the first of our professional obligations; and it is one 
which we can have no hope of fulfilling without organization. Upon 
this we are nearly all of us agreed. And I ask: are we more likely 
to be effective in this primary interest and obligation of all of us by 
dividing our forces? There is a tendency observable in some ear- 
nest and well-meaning persons to refuse to combine with others to 
promote ends about which they and the others are in agreement, 
unless the others will combine with them to promote ends about 
which there is not agreement; and this tendency is now manifest 
among some members of our profession. It is not, I think, a mani- 
festation of practical wisdom. If I and other teachers are of one 
mind about, say, academic freedom, but not of one mind about the 
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Presbyterian Church or the League of Nations or the Republican 
Party or affiliation with the C. I. O., they and I together will, I 
can’t but think, be able to do more for academic freedom—and for 
the general maintenance of professional principles—by organized 
cooperation in that cause than by starting four separate organiza- 
tions—say, a League-of-Nations-cum-Academic-Freedom Society, 
a Brotherhood of Believers in Academic Freedom and the West- 
minister Catechism, a Phalanx of Frank Republicans, and a Uni- 
versity Union of the C. I. O. I am saying nothing against the 
League of Nations or the C. I. O. or the Presbyterian Church or even 
the Republican Party; I am only suggesting that the proposal that 
college teachers, as an organized professional group, should be 
affiliated with one of these bodies is precisely as reasonable as a 
proposal that they should, as an organized professional group, be 
affiliated with any of the others. It is not good sense nor good 
strategy to mix and intertangle issues in this manner, and thereby 
to lose, for each of the ends at which one aims, the advantages of a 
united front of all who seek that particular end. There are many 
important objects for which men may and should associate them- 
selves together; and for diverse objects a sensible and tolerant man 
will unite with different groups of other men. The objects of a 
professional association should be professional objects, and mem- 
bership in it should not be conditioned upon a confession of faith 
in other objects. Those who propose that it should be so condi- 
tioned are seeking to divide, upon extra-professional issues, a body 
which ought to be kept united if it is to perform effectively its own 
specific tasks and to defend with authority and power interests 
vital to itself and to society. 

There are, I am aware, many of our colleagues—and among them 
some of the highest devotion to the principles and purposes of our 
Association—who aim at no such division of forces, but merely 
think it desirable to maintain, side by side, two distinct types of 
professional organization, a more comprehensive one not affiliated 
with labor unions, another necessarily more restricted one which is 
so affiliated. Between the two, they conceive, there need be no 
competition or rivalry, but rather a useful cooperation for ends 
which are, in great part, common to both. In respect to the spirit 
and intentions of its proponents this—if I may so call it—dualistic 
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program is obviously not open to certain of the objections which I 
have brought forward against the view that any organization of our 
profession in its nature is, and in affiliation and practice ought to 
be, a trade union. The practical question nevertheless remains 
whether even the more moderate proposal will not in fact tend to 
bring about a division of forces and a confusion of objectives. It 
does not appear likely that in the long run many college and uni- 
versity teachers will adhere to two organizations carrying on largely 
the same types of activities. It may be argued that they should; 
what is fairly predictable is that they won’t. The probable out- 
come will be that there will be two relatively weak professional 
bodies, instead of a single strong, adequately supported organiza- 
tion, representing, as nearly as may be, the entire American pro- 
fessorate. Any plan for “unionizing” academic teachers is es- 
sentially inimical to the union of academic teachers in the discharge 
of what is at once their common and their special and peculiar re- 
sponsibility—the defense of the standards and the integrity of their 
calling against dangers which threaten them from without, the 
energizing and improvement from within, through investigation and 
wide and free discussion, of the institutions and the processes de- 
voted to the higher education of youth and the increase of man’s 
knowledge and understanding. 

Finally, I must repeat—since they are pertinent also to the 
dualistic program—the considerations which I earlier presented 
concerning the difference between the economic situation of the 
employee of a profit-seeking corporation and that of the teacher and 
investigator in an educational institution. Any group of academic 
teachers, organized in their professional capacity, who label their 
organization a trade union, affiliated with a larger federation of 
such unions, thereby imply—or will certainly be understood to 
imply—that their relation to the institutions in which they serve 
is the same as that of industrial workers to the corporations which 
employ them; and that, I have suggested, is false. They also 
imply that the motive and aim of their organization is essentially 
the same as the specific—and for those who are in the competitive 
situation of labor, the legitimate—economic motive and aim of a 
trade union. And that, I suggest, either is false, or ought to be. 
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THE FACULTY MEETING AND DEMOCRACY 


By JOHN PAUL WILLIAMS 


Massachusetts State College 


I 


The faculty of an American college was holding, in May, its 
second meeting of the academic year. “The administrative officers 
of the college,” announced the president, “have gone carefully into 
the semester system as contrasted with the quarter system. After 
consultation with some members of the faculty it has been decided 
that the quarter system will be abandoned and the semester sys- 
tem adopted, beginning when college opens in the fall. I believe 
that this change will improve our teaching. 

“The necessary reorganization and renumbering of courses has 
not yet been completed. If any of you have any suggestions to 
make at this point please communicate with the dean.” 

The moral disintegration of the faculty of the college has pro- 
ceeded so far that no person arose to protest so autocratic a state- 
ment. There was a time when the faculty of the college met every 
Monday, sometimes for the entire afternoon. These meetings 
were devoted to the consideration of the most pressing problems 
which confronted the institution; policies were formed, strategies 
begun, philosophies challenged. But, unfortunately, picayune 
matters also came in for consideration at these weekly sessions: 
Joe College is not doing so well in geometry; Betty Coed is having 
a great many dates; the number of pages in the examination books 
should be increased from eight to twelve. And there were other 
ways in which the meetings were not always wisely used. A limit 
was too seldom put on debate, details were too infrequently referred 
to committees, there was too indefinite an idea of the functions of 
the faculty meetings. As a result they fell into disrepute. As 
with some of the current movie thrillers, the hero thereof was often 
the man who sat through them. They became the butt of jokes 
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passed over the coffee cups and more and more busy teachers failed 
to attend. That made greater administrative control inevitable. 
Today the faculty of the college meets about twice a year and it 
sits passively and listens to announcements and to remarks-for-the- 
good-of-the-order made by an able but aggressive president. 

The disintegration of democratic processes at this college reached 
its dénouement, not when the faculty meeting was shorn of all 
power, but at a still later date, when faculty members failed to 
realize that anything was amiss. The objections which were aired 
around the faculty card tables to the change noted above, to the 
semester plan, were but the grumblings of men who disliked the labor 
of shifting from one system to another. The manner of the 
change was not challenged. Apparently it has never entered the 
heads of most of the present faculty either that it is the privilege 
and duty of a college faculty to determine the educational phi- 
losophy and policies of its institution, or that professors are any- 
thing but employees hired to take orders from their academic 
superiors. 


II 


The details of the above illustration are drawn from several 
colleges and fit no particular institution; yet they characterize the 
administrative spirit of most American institutions of higher learn- 
ing. College administrations are ceasing to be democratic and are 
rapidly becoming autocratic. In some institutions the powers of 
the faculty are being lost by default. In others traditional demo- 
cratic processes are fading under the impact of dynamic presi- 
dents who want to get things done, who want to put their institu- 
tionson the map. Ina few colleges rule-or-ruin administrators are 
imposing their will on men over whose heads they hold a financial 
club. One administrator looked me straight in the eye and said, 
“Students have no rights; they have privileges only.” I had the 
feeling that he held the same opinion concerning his faculty. The 
typical atmosphere in faculty club coatrooms is “hush hush” con- 
cerning the policies of the in-power administration; any other atti- 
tude is “sticking out one’s neck.” 

Yet the colleges of the country are far more democratically run 
than are the public schools which have never had a democratic 
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organization. The faculties of our common schools, composed as 
they are of just-graduated young ladies, have never undertaken 
to settle matters of educational policy. That has been the pre- 
rogative of the superintendent and of the school board. Some 
readers may have been a bit nettled by the likening of college presi- 
dents to employers giving orders—refined ones—to their em- 
ployees. Yet few will question but what that is the relationship 
between the city superintendent and the grade school teacher. 
She does what she is told to do or she leaves for other pastures. It is 
the duty of the superintendent and the school board—suggestions 
gratefully received—to decide the fundamental questions which 
confront the school system. Teachers’ meetings are usually de- 
voted to routine business or to “professional improvement:”’ dis- 
cussions of educational literature, reviews of books, descriptions of 
current research projects, or even to vacation experiences. 

Now the maintenance of democracy is supposed to be a prime 
function of American schools and colleges. We praise democracy; 
our convocation speakers laud it and express the fear that if we 
are not very careful we will have fascism on ourhands. Yet with- 
out a tremor we teachers are permitting the spirit of fascism to 
grow on our campuses. If we are wise we will view this develop- 
ment with alarm, nor smile at the phrase; for the road to an Ameri- 
can fascism is but the gradual infusion with the spirit of dictator- 
ship of one phase after another of our culture. 

I do believe that our educational system is the bulwark of de- 
mocracy. But it is certain that education can not effectively de- 
fend democracy unless it is itself democratic. Educational in- 
stitutions today say to governments, to homes, to churches, “‘De- 
mocracy is in danger; we must preserve democracy.” Yet they 
are as logically inconsistent as was Disraeli who is reported to have 
remarked smilingly, “I-believe that every woman should marry, but 
no man.” 

“But,” objects some reader, “‘most of our schools are public en- 
terprises, controlled by the vote of the people and thus fundamen- 
tally democratic.” 

True; but the democratic phase of our public schools too often 
ends with the votes which citizens cast for the school committee. 
That committee, once formed, seldom takes pains to operate demo- 
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cratically; its actions are more consistent with autocratic forms 
than with democratic forms. Indeed that is true of the conduct of 
most of our American enterprises. Most of our folkways we in- 
herit from the era of monarchy. Our citizens get more practice in 
behaving on the fascist pattern than they do in behaving on the 
democratic pattern. Lincoln declared that our nation could not 
endure “half slave and half free.” Nor can it endure one-third 
democratic and two-thirds autocratic. 


Ill 


It is my contention that if democracy is to endure it must be a 
strengthened democracy. The operation of existing democratic 
forms must be improved and area after area of American life, which 
now operate on other principles, must be won over to democratic 
processes. The application of this principle to student life has 
frequently been stressed; yet it is decreasingly applied to faculties. 
This is a primary opportunity for the educational leader. Instead 
of augmenting the rapidly accelerating pace with which America 
races to fascism he should secure for democracy the one area over 
which he has control, educational administration. He should give 
to the faculty meeting much policy-forming responsibility. If city 
superintendents and college presidents were to give this practical 
demonstration of their faith in democracy their speeches support- 
ing the Constitution and the Bill of Rights would have more point. 
S. N. Behrman, the playwright, once said, “Rich people should 
patronize art not practice it.” Thegoing educational philosophy is 
that school administrators should praise democracy not practice it. 


IV 


Many evils of the erstwhile deadly faculty ;meeting can be 
avoided, although probably not at first—men usually fall down 
occasionally when they are learning to skate and sometimes they 
fall in. Why should not faculty meetings have constitutions and 
carefully thought out rules of procedure? To be sure we Ameri- 
cans over-organize. We pass a law, form a committee, or print a 
constitution for every ephemeral interest which catches the com- 
munity eye. But the business of educational administration is no 
ephemeral interest and we ought not to allow our just desire to de- 
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crease the complexity of community organization to prevent us 
from putting down on paper the powers of the faculty in conclave 
assembled. 

A constitution for an organization of the faculty might well pro- 
vide that it should have control over all matters pertaining strictly 
to instruction, admissions, dismissals, graduations, and the like; 
that its officers should be elected by the group and should not be 
from the ranks of the administration; that matters of detail should 
be freely and quickly delegated to committees with power to act, 
often to the administration; that some Rules of Order be adopted 
and strictly adhered to; that a permanent Committee on Rules of 
Order be elected; that motions limiting debate and length of re- 
marks, fixing times of adjournment and of voting be freely used; 
that the use of secret ballots be made easy, frequent, and unem- 
barrassing; that the faculty meet at definite times; that govern- 
ment by elected representatives be used by very large faculties; 
that the powers and responsibilities of the board of trustees (or 
school board) be defined; that a committee of the faculty meet 
with the board of trustees (or school board) and vice versa; that 
the faculty have some clearly defined power in the choosing of the 
administrative and instructional staff. 

This kind of educational administration would take time. De- 
mocracy does take time; Americans believe in it because in the 
long, long look it is surer—yes, and faster—than any other form of 
government. 

If the faculty meeting achieves power it will be because far-seeing 
presidents and superintendents earnestly and against much oppo- 
sition seek to win power for it. For the run-of-the-mine teacher 
is ambitious and, therefore, timid: he hesitates to espouse anything 
which may mean that he will miss his yearly increment in salary. 
That places the matter on the desk of the man who is now the boss; 
if he loves democracy and is enlightened he will not pigeonhole it. 
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FREEDOM OF TEACHING IN THE 
PUBLIC SCHOOLS 


By CARTER V. GOOD 


University of Cincinnati 


The major concern of the American Association of University 
Professors quite properly is academic freedom or freedom of teach- 
ing in higher institutions. This interest has been especially 
marked during 1937 by the discussions appearing in the Bu/dletin 
of the Association.! However, a question seldom discussed in de- 
tail or even directly in the pages of the Bu//etin is the extent to 
which academic freedom in colleges and universities depends upon 
or is conditioned by the presence or absence of freedom of teaching 
in our elementary and secondary schools. Without extended com- 
ment on this relationship, it will be granted that college teachers 
and students, governing boards, and taxpayers have passed 
through the public schools and have been influenced by conditions 
existing in these lower schools. The implication quite plainly is: 
To what extent can there be complete freedom of teaching in higher 
institutions, without similar conditions in elementary and second- 
ary schools? Therefore, the present discussion? is concerned in 
large part with an analysis of factors affecting freedom of teaching 
in the public schools. 


' See for example, Carlson, A. J., “Freedom of Thought, Speech, and Teaching,” 
January, 1937, pp. 39-41; Wittke, Carl, “Academic Freedom and Tenure: Report 
of Committee A,” February, 1937, pp. 103-108; Capen, S. P., “Privileges and 
Immunities,” March, 1937, pp. 190-201; Cheyney, Edward P., “Intellectual 
Freedom in a Democracy,” May, 1937, PP. 383-395; “Academic Freedom and 
Tenure,” October, 1937, pp. 431-449; Allen, Joseph, “Education and Freedom in 
a Democracy,” November, 1937, pp. 558-565; Hepburn, William M., “Academic 
Freedom and Tenure,” December, 1937, pp. 642-653; Mills, Ogden L., “A Harvard 
Man on Academic Freedom,” December, 1937, pp- 670674. 

* In the preparation of this statement the writer acknowledges his indebtedness 
to the most comprehensive analysis of freedom of teaching now in print: Beale, 
Howard K., Are American Teachers Free? An Analysis of Restraints upon the 
Freedom of Teaching in American Schools. Report of the American Historical 
Association Commission on the Social Studies, Part XII. New York: Charles 
Scribner’s Sons, 1936. Pp. xxiv, 855. Reviewed by Lovejoy, Arthur O., Bud/etin, 
Vol. XXIII, No. 5, May, 1937, pp. 401-405. 
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I 


A discussion of academic freedom or freedom of teaching should 
be prefaced by a working definition. A reasonably satisfactory 
statement for the college and university is as follows:! “the freedom 
of the teacher or research worker in higher institutions of learning 
to investigate and discuss the problems of his science and to ex- 
press his conclusions, whether through publication or in the in- 
struction of students, without interference from political or eccle- 
siastical authority, or from the administrative officials of the 
institution in which he is employed, unless his methods are found 
by qualified bodies of his own profession to be clearly incompetent 
or contrary to professional ethics.” The last clause of this defi- 
nition may be qualified further by a statement formulated by the 
American Association of University Professors:? ‘The liberty of 
the scholar within the university to set forth his conclusions, be 
they what they may, is conditioned by their being conclusions 
gained by a scholar’s method and held in a scholar’s spirit; that 
is to say, they must be the fruits of competent and patient and 
sincere inquiry, and they should be set forth with dignity, courtesy, 
and temperateness of language.” 

Another definition, which very appropriately takes into account 
the right of the student to learn, unfettered by external restric- 
tions, has been published by the National Education Association, 
an organization interested primarily in elementary and secondary 
schools:* “Academic freedom is the right of the student to learn 
and the right of the teacher both to teach unfettered in the class- 
room and to enjoy the same rights accorded to other citizens out- 
side the classroom. The right of the student to learn includes his 
privilege to hear both sides of controversial questions, to be trained 
to distinguish between fact and opinion, and to be inspired to 
search for the truth. The teacher should have the right to present 
the various sides of controversial subjects and to give opinions, 
including his own, labeled as opinions.” Undoubtedly, the weight 

1 Lovejoy, Arthur O., “Academic Freedom,” Encyclopedia of the Social Sciences, 
* Knight, Edgar W., “Academic Freedom and Noblesse Oblige,” 
Teachers College Record, Vol. XX XVII, December, 1935, 87. 

ecember, 1935, 


* Fournal of the National Education Association, Vol. 
p. 280. 
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of educational opinion in the United States favors such definitions 
of freedom. 


Il 


Freedom of teaching has a historical past which reaches back 
through the centuries.'_ Socrates was charged with impiety, criti- 
cism of the old gods and religion, and with corrupting the youth of 
Athens. Many centuries later Galileo met with similar difficulties 
because of his revolutionary theory of the universe. Earlier con- 
troversies over freedom of teaching involved theological questions, 
then politics, still later the conflicts of science with theology, and 
now the social studies. Just as controversies on campus and in pul- 
pit after 1860 involved discussions of Darwinism, after the late 
World War fear of communism apparently influenced many of the 
legislatures of the United States to enact laws concerning so-called 
“Americanism,” with “loyalty” oaths required of teachers in some 
states. In fact, conditions following the World War set the stage 
for conflict over freedom of teaching because of: (1) the complexity 
of controversial subjects, especially in the social sciences; (2) in- 
creasing dissatisfaction of many teachers with the past ineffective- 
ness of the school as a social force in producing critical-minded 
citizens; (3) existence of powerful business interests which sought 
to use the schools for their own purposes; (4) a public eager not to 
be disturbed in its enjoyment of prosperity by embarrassing ques- 
tions asked by children who attended progressive schools; and (5) 
a public emotionalism highly developed during war-time.’ 

In many of the disputes of the past and present over freedom of 
teaching, freedom of thought and tenure of position have entered 
in to confuse the issue and to become almost inextricably inter- 
woven with freedom of teaching as important aspects of the larger 
problem of academic freedom. Obviously, freedom of thought 
should precede and accompany freedom of teaching, although only 
those truths which have stood the test of scholarship and research 
should be taught. Unless reasonable security of tenure is present, 
freedom of teaching in the best sense of the word is not likely to re- 
sult. These problems involve both teachers and learners in ele- 
mentary, secondary, and higher schools. They concern private as 


Knight cit., pp. 180-181. 
* Beale, op. cit., p. 21. 
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well as public institutions, religious as well as secular schools, if the 
true purpose of education is to develop intellectual faculties and to 
stimulate thinking rather than to indoctrinate youth with the de- 
sires, attitudes, or beliefs—whether moral, economic, or social—of 
minority or even majority groups. In a democracy, in addition to 
freedom of teaching, freedom of speech, of press, and of assembly 
are essential. 

Freedom for the teacher, particularly in elementary and second- 
ary schools, includes at least five categories of problems:! (1) 
expression of ideas and beliefs in the classroom; (2) advocacy of 
unorthodox causes outside the school or freedom to participate in 
community life and thought as freely as any other citizen; (3) 
restrictions on teachers or prospective teachers in terms of racial 
or national origin, residence, sex, marital status, and political or 
religious affiliation; (4) personal conduct, activities, and habits, 
including smoking, drinking, dancing, theater-going, card-play- 
ing, teaching a Sunday school class, church attendance, participa- 
tion in local civic and social affairs over week-ends, dress, boarding 
place, choice of friends, and affiliations with local, state, or national 
organizations; and (5) participation in pedagogical activities and 
decisions, such as curriculum revision, evaluation and choice of 
textbooks, and discussion or criticism of educational policies, 
whether local, state, or national. 


Ill 


There are obstructions to freedom for public school teachers in 
many communities which it has been very difficult to overcome.’ 
(1) Many citizens and members of the teaching profession as well 
are conservative as a part of their general attitude toward life and 
look backward rather than forward for their standards—educa- 
tional, civic, and social. Such teachers hardly know enough about 
freedom to desire it, much less to use it. (2) One group believes 
only in material progress through individual competition, and fears 
a freedom of teaching which might question such a social order. 
(3) Others are willing to see freedom in graduate and research in- 
stitutions, but are reluctant to have an experimental or problem- 


1 Tbid., pp. 8-10. 
Ibid., pp. 740-749. 
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solving approach employed with immature students. (4) Those 
who favor socialized control of the state are prone to look upon the 
schools as agencies for propaganda and indoctrination, and are 
likely to limit drastically freedom of teaching. (5) Autocratic 
school administrators and some teachers claim that freedom for 
teachers, cooperative effort, and the processes of democratic school 
administration and supervision are difficult, complex, time con- 
suming, and inefficient. (6) Many citizens, school board members, 
and administrators say that the teacher is a free agent in signing 
his contract and may resign or move to another school system, if he 
feels hampered in his work by local restrictions. (7) Some fear 
freedom of teaching, especially in the social sciences, which might 
lead eventually to a reorganization of an existing form of society 
and government. (8) Freedom for the teacher too frequently has 
been abused by publicity seekers, as a cloak for inefficiency, and 
to propagate special causes or unsound views. 

An analysis of the problems involved and of the forces which 
limit and even destroy freedom of teaching reveals that they are 
economic, religious, moral, social, psychological, political,democratic, 
and educational in origin. More detailed consideration of educa- 
tional factors brings to light great difficulties in the establishment of 
genuine freedom in teaching and consequently of a profession of 
teaching or vice versa. These limiting forces in many public school 
systems are: (1) local control of schools and the character of school 
boards, (2) a relatively low level of training for teachers, (3) rapid 
turnover of the staff, (4) insecure tenure, (5) low salaries, and (6) 
inadequate buildings and equipment. 

European educators who are accustomed to national control of 
the school system find it difficult to realize the extent to which 
local control of elementary and secondary schools exists in the 
United States, where the 48 states with their numerous 
subdivisions have charge of education. While only the 48 
state legislatures can pass laws, and while the state departments 
and state boards of education exercise general control and super- 
vision over the schools in their respective areas, the local boards of 
the subdivisions (county, township, city, village, or district) of the 
state usually exercise large powers with respect to financial support, 
curriculum, buildings, employment of teachers, etc. Since most of 
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these local boards are elected by the people, political issues and 
petty neighborhood quarrels too frequently interfere with the 
policies of the school system and bring pressure to bear on freedom 
of teaching. In 1937 there were approximately 127,000 of these 
local administrative units for the control of education in the United 
States; one state had only fifteen, while another had more than 
13,000 local units.! It is true that in America at various times the 
federal government has made grants of land or money for the sup- 
port of education, especially of money in recent years because of 
the financial straits of many school systems. Of course, a good 
feature of such a decentralized form of school organization is the 
virtual impossibility of making all the schools of the nation a 
medium for the dissemination of a particular brand of propaganda 
or indoctrination, as has happened in the school systems of Ger- 
many, Italy, and Russia.’ 

As late as 1933 it was estimated that in three-fourths of the states 
only one-half of the elementary teachers had as much as two years 
of preparation at the college level. Secondary teachers are much 
better trained, although in 1933 fewer than 60 per cent of senior 
high school teachers had four years of college work. It hardly 
seems safe to bestow complete freedom of teaching upon the large 
number of poorly prepared teachers now in the schools. 

There is a relatively rapid net turnover or withdrawal from the 
teaching profession of approximately ten per cent, which means 
that some 95,000 new teachers for elementary and secondary 
schools are needed each year. The gross turnover, including mov- 
ing from one school system to another, is much greater and prob- 
ably is somewhere between 25 and 50 per cent. Part of 
this shifting is due to the large proportion of women teachers in 


1 The statistics quoted in this article are adapted from the following sources: 


Chamberlain, L. M., The Teacher and School Organization, New York: Prentice- 
Hall, 1936, pp. xxviii, 656. 

“Salaries of School Employees, 1934-35,” Research Bulletin of the N. E. A., 
Vol. XIII, March, 1935, pp. 1-30. 

“Salaries of School Employees, 1936-37,” Research Bulletin of the N. E. A., 
Vol. XV, March, 1937, pp. 59-86. 

“Teacher Personnel,” Review of Educational Research, Vol. VII, June, 1937; 
PP- 237-354- 

2 For an analysis of freedom in the totalitarian state see Duggan, S. P., “Free- 
dom, Peace, and the Teacher,” Bulletin, Vol. XXIII, No. 3, March, 1937, PP- 
183-189. 
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American schools. Even in many of the city systems, where 
salaries are highest, four-fifths of the teachers are women. Aver- 
age teaching life is only about eight years. The typical practice 
is to appoint teachers for one year in elementary and secondary 
schools, subject to annual reappointment. Far too many higher 
institutions follow this same practice. Such conditions of turn- 
over and tenure are not favorable to freedom in teaching and to the 
development of a professional spirit. These statements may prove 
quite enlightening to European educators in whose countries 
teachers are permanent employees of the state who have entered 
teaching as a life work. 

Low salaries do not provide the necessary economic security for 
courageous exercise of academic freedom. In the United States 
one elementary teacher in three receives less than $750 per year, 
and one in 16 less than $450 per year. There are all told ap- 
proximately one million teachers. In the larger city systems with 
a population group of over 100,000, salaries for elementary teachers 
averaged, in 1936-1937, $2027 and for high school teachers, $2551. 
Lack of proper buildings, equipment, supplementary materials, 
and libraries in many elementary, secondary, and higher schools, 
especially in rural areas, likewise sets limits upon progressive 
methods of teaching. 

Many examples of lack of freedom in teaching in the public 
schools of the United States have recently been made available, 
although the cases cited represent only a small proportion of the 
million teachers in America. Among other types of evidence, 2000 
questionnaires to teachers were distributed from which 989 re- 
plies were returned.! These restrictions involve freedom of ex- 
pression in dealing with war problems, peace and internationalism, 
patriotism, politics, economic and social questions, history, re- 
ligion, and science. Other illustrations of limitations on freedom 
concern preparation and use of textbooks, conduct of teachers, 
private schools, tenure rules, teachers of negroes, appointment of 
teachers, pedagogical problems, extra-school pressures, and intra- 
school pressures. 


’ Beale, op. cit., p. xiii. 
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IV 


In spite of such restrictions, however, it should be emphasized 
that in certain essential respects the teacher in the United States 
is free in a sense not found in certain European countries. In 
Russia, Germany, and Italy, education smacks of propaganda and 
indoctrination in favor of the reigning political philosophy and 
governmental policy, and teachers have almost no opportunity to 
deal with social values and purposes separate from those of the 
national state. This restriction is accomplished in part through 
publication of governmental textbooks. Teachers who attempted 
to advance other purposes would be quickly eliminated from the 
schools. As pointed out earlier in this discussion, such use of the 
schools in the United States is not possible, since there are 48 state 
systems with numerous sub-divisions, and in any event such a prac- 
tice is contrary to the principles of a democratic social and govern- 
mental organization. 

Certain means of increasing freedom, with special reference to 
elementary and secondary schools, are available:' (1) reorganiza- 
tion of schools so as to insure greater teacher participation in con- 
trol, and removal of school boards from the field of politics, (2) 
increased financial support for schools, (3) legal protection by way 
of tenure laws and court decisions, (4) professionalization of teach- 
ing, (5) better methods of training and selecting teachers, (6) edu- 
cation of the public, and (7) development of the principles and 
practices of progressive education. 

The National Education Association has recently shown an in- 
creased interest in teacher tenure and academic freedom. It has 
a tenure committee? at work with an appropriation of $10,000. 
This is an organization of some 181,000 members with great possi- 
bilities for leadership, especially in elementary and secondary 
schools. The state associations number more than 755,000 
teachers and in many instances are actively at work on questions 
of tenure and freedom of teaching. There are in addition the 
teachers’ associations of school units within the state, which may 


1 Tbid., Chapter XXII. 


* For its recent activities see DuShane, Donald, “A Handbook on Teacher 
Tenure,” Research Bulletin of the National Education Association, Vol. XIV, Sep- 
tember, 1936, pp. 167-194. 
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well prove of real assistance, especially in the larger cities where 
teachers are better organized. 

The American Federation of Teachers, a teachers’ union af- 
filiated with the American Federation of Labor, has a relatively 
small membership as compared with the National Education As- 
sociation, but has been more active in the support of freedom than 
the somewhat conservative National Education Association. 
However, teachers’ unions have made little progress outside of the 
larger cities, where they have gained the support of organized labor, 
although even this headway has been at the expense of strong op- 
position in some systems. It is true that such unions in too many 
instances have been primarily interested in salaries, to the partial 
neglect of the larger social implications of freedom. It has been 
argued that a union, affiliated with labor, is no more an appropriate 
form of organization for the teaching profession than for medicine. 

It is almost trite to say in the pages of the Bulletin that at the 
college and university level the American Association of University 
Professors has been active in the investigation of dismissals of pro- 
fessors, although it has no actual authority with which to force re- 
instatement except through publicity and through censure of the 
administrative officers of offending institutions. Most of the cases 
investigated have been instances of tenure rather than freedom of 
speech or teaching. At present the membership of the Associa- 
tion includes fewer than 14,000 of the total of 55,000 to 60,000 
eligible teachers in public and private institutions of higher learn- 
ing, which is, of course, a limiting factor. 

The United States Office of Education through investigation, 
publication, and conferences can be of great assistance to the cause 
of academic freedom, although it has only recently become genu- 
inely interested in the problem. It is now engaged in sponsoring 
a series of public forums and radio programs for the education of 
citizens on important social questions. 

A series of concrete proposals has been made in the interests of 
upholding and defending the liberties and responsibilities of educa- 
tion:! 

1. To draft a national code of good practice for the teaching of 


' Beard, Charles A., “The Scholar in an Age of Conflicts,” Yournal of the National 
Education Association, Vol. XXV, April, 1936, p. 105. 
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subjects which in their nature involve or touch upon controversial 
questions—a code incorporating the fundamental liberties of press, 
speech, and religious worship guaranteed by our constitutions. 

2. To define the rights and duties of teachers and pupils in con- 
ducting classroom exercises. 

3. Tosecure the cooperation of parents and schoolboards. 

4. To provide rules of procedure for the examination and ad- 
judication of specific cases of controversy. 

5. To publish a constitution for the teaching profession, setting 
forth the principles, rules, and procedure of good practice. 

6. To educate teachers and the public in the liberties, respon- 
sibilities, and duties of inquiry, research, and scholarship in Ameri- 
can society. 

7. To establish a national body, perhaps connected with the 
National Education Association, provided with funds and compe- 
tent legal talent and charged with the duty of promoting and de- 
fending the rights of free scientific inquiry before the public in 
general and in particular communities beset by witch-burners and 
fanatics. 


There are limits to academic freedom, freedom in teaching, or 
freedom of speech. They must not involve destruction of society 
or violence to the individual, crime or incitement to crime, mob 
violence, or falsehood. Freedom in teaching should involve re- 
sponsibility, professional standards, scholarship, and obligations to 
the student, the community, andsociety. It means accommodation 
of individuality to social needs without destroying individuality. 
The freedom of the learner must be protected against arbitrary 
teachers. Before complete freedom of teaching in the public schools 
is possible, considerable improvement must be made in legislation, 
the control of schools and the character of school boards, the train- 
ing of teachers, employment and tenure conditions, salaries, the 
curriculum, and physical facilities. 

If the aims of education are narrowly sectarian and religious in 
character, purely practical and utilitarian with emphasis on indi- 
vidual competition, merely to perpetuate the past, or to maintain 
the status quo, freedom seems unnecessary and even undesirable. 
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On the other hand, if the aims of education are character in the 
best modern sense, genuine culture, and intelligent citizenship with 
a social conscience which will function in revising the social order, 
then freedom of thinking, of speech, and of teaching are imperative 
and are indeed the greatest social problem ina democracy. “After 
careful weighing of the factors pro and con, with full realization of 
all the difficulties involved, the author has cease7 to ask whether 
freedom is possible, how much of it can be allowed to teachers, 
whether it will be abused. Of course, it will be abused. The 
really important question is: Dare society face the consequences 
of mot permitting the teachers of the next generation complete 
freedom?”’! 


' Beale, op. cit., p. 778. 
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COOPERATION WITH LATIN-AMERICAN 
UNIVERSITIES 


REPORT OF COMMITTEE L' 


In presenting the interim report for the year 1937, your commit- 
tee finds it especially interesting to point out the importance given 
to inter-American cultural relations at the Conference for the 
Maintenance of Peace, held at Buenos Aires, December, 1936- 
January 1937. Five of the 11 treaties and conventions signed on 
that occasion and 32 of the resolutions adopted by the delegates 
were designed to strengthen the cultural ties between the American 
republics. Especially significant is the Convention for the Pro- 
motion of Inter-American Cultural Relations that provides for the 
interchange of university professors and mature students, and 
which so far has been ratified by the governments of the United 
States, the Dominican Republic, and Nicaragua. It is to be hoped 
that other republics will soon join these three, in order to make 
possible a constant stream of teachers and students from one Amer'- 
can country to another. 

Another result of the same Conference, and one which is rich in 
possibilities, is the appointment of Committees on Intellectual) Co- 
operation in several countries of the American continent that before 
the Conference had not taken steps to provide for this excellent 
means of fostering cultural relations with the rest of the world. 
In countries where these committees already existed, increased 
activity and enthusiasm have been observed. The new com- 
mittees were set up in Uruguay, the Dominican Republic, and 
Haiti. It is interesting to record the remarkable work accom- 
plished by the Chilean Committee in establishing a number of 
institutes for the cultivation of close relations with specific coun- 
tries, such as Argentina, Bolivia, Colombia, Cuba, Ecuador, and 
Mexico. From Brazil comes the good news of the organization of 
the Brazilian-United States Institute (Instituto Brasil-Estados 
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Unidos) which no doubt will contribute much to mutual under- 
standing between our peoples. Already several American scholars 
have lectured before this group of friends of the United States and 
plans are under way for the exchange of scholarships and pub- 
lications. 

During the summer, two gatherings were held that emphasized 
the importance of cultural cooperation. I refer to the Third Inter- 
American Conference on Education held in Mexico during the 
month of August, and the International Congress on the History 
of America which convened at Buenos Aires early in July. Both 
conferences emphasized the necessity of offering to students at- 
tending the secondary schools and universities of this continent 
an opportunity to familiarize themselves with the geography and 
history of America. Among the most interesting resolutions of 
the Conference on Education is one suggesting that educators and 
educational associations use their influence in order that the 
treaties and conventions signed at Buenos Aires may soon be 
ratified. 

Also worthy of special mention in this report, is a resolution of 
the Congress on History to the effect that research fellowships in 
history be offered by universities in order that their graduates may 
spend some time in other countries engaged in the study of sub- 
jects and materials related to the history of their respective coun- 
tries. Both conferences made a special plea for the revision of 
textbooks of geography and history. It is a pleasure to state that 
Dr. C. H. Haring (Harvard), a member of Committee L, and Dr. 
Percy Alvin Martin (Stanford) were especially invited to attend 
the Congress at Buenos Aires. Other American professors attend- 
ing the same meeting were the following: Dr. Frank Tannenbaum 
(Columbia); Dr. Arthur Preston Whitaker (Pennsylvania); Dr. 
H. P. Nasatir (San Diego State College); and Dr. Roscoe Hill 
(The National Archives of the United States). Dr. L. C. Wright, 
of the University of Oregon, was a delegate to the Third Inter- 
American Conference on Education. 

In addition to the contribution made by these scholars to inter- 
American cultural cooperation, mention must be made of the visits 
of other distinguished Americans who received a warm welcome in 
various universities of South America, among them Dr. Irving 
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Leonard, formerly of the University of California, and now con- 
nected with the Division of Humanities of the Rockefeller Founda- 
tion, and Dr. Carl Ackermann, Dean of the School of Journalism 
of Columbia University. Dr. Harold Davies of Hiram College, 
and Dr. Edgar L. Hewitt of the University of New Mexico, con- 
ducted important ethnographic studies in Peru and Guatemala, 
respectively. 

This report on cooperation with the universities of Latin America 
would be incomplete without mention of the new plan adopted by 
Smith College that will permit junior students to spend a year in 
Mexico, receiving full credit for the work done under the guidance 
of Mexican university professors, both in the classroom and pri- 
vately. It is equally important to refer to the friendly attitude of 
the University of Chile that for the second time has offered two 
scholarships in its summer school to students from the United 
States, in addition to another scholarship awarded to a student of 
the University of California. No doubt much of this splendid 
work is due to the sustained efforts of Professor Arturo Torres- 
Rioseco of the University of California, one of the distinguished 
members of this committee. 

It is to be regretted that similar opportunities are not available 
at other universities, especially in view of the fact that quite a num- 
ber of them have unusual facilities that would appeal to our stu- 
dents. The situation calls for a study of ways and means whereby 
the universities of the United States and those of Latin America 
will work in closer cooperation in carrying out a plan for a real ex- 
change of opportunities for their students. A conference held for 
this purpose, even though very small, would necessitate a heavy 
expenditure of money. A more feasible plan would be to have 
university professors who are travelling through any of the Latin- 
American republics delegated to interview the university officials 
for the purpose of offering one or more scholarships strictly on an 
exchange basis. Another suggestion that might be considered at 
this time is that more student assistantships be offered by colleges 
and universities in the United States to some of the more mature 
Latin-American students, who could teach in the Department of 
Spanish while pursuing some special studies in that or other fields. 
This type of assistance would be mutually beneficial, and would no 
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doubt become a great inducement to the increasing number of 
Latin-American students who wish to give something in exchange 
for the opportunity of studying in the United States. 

Before closing, the committee wishes to congratulate the officials 
of the Institute of International Education, the Guggenheim and 
Rockefeller Foundations, and the Hall of Nations of the American 
University for their splendid and highly gratifying efforts in behalf 
of Latin-American students, as evidenced in the large number of 
young men and women from Latin America studying this year 
under their auspices. The American Association of University 
Women, the General Federation of Women’s Clubs, and the Ohio 
State Federation of Women’s Clubs are also to be thanked for the 
scholarship aid given to Latin-American women students. 


For the Committee: 
L. S. Rowe, Chairman 


ASSOCIATION NEWS 


Washington Office 


The spring meeting of the Council was held in Washington, 
D. C., on April 23 and 24. Thirty-five members were in attend- 
ance. Professor W. T. Laprade, Chairman of Committee A on 
Academic Freedom and Tenure, was also present at the invitation 
of the officers of the Association. The Council Record, giving a 
complete report of the proceedings and all actions taken, will be 
published in the October Budletin. 


Regional Meetings 
Chicago, Illinois 


A luncheon meeting of Association chapters in Region 7 was 
held at the Chicago Woman’s Club, Chicago, Illinois, on March 
12, 1938. The meeting was attended by 86 members and guests 
of the Association. The following 15 colleges and universities 
were represented: Augustana College, the University of Chi- 
cago, Eastern Illinois State Teachers College, Illinois State 
Normal University (Normal), Illinois State Normal University 
(Southern), the University of Illinois, Lake Forest College, Loyola 
University, Northwestern University, Western [Illinois State 
Teachers College, Albion College, Butler University, DePauw 
University, Indiana State Teachers College, and Purdue Univer- 
sity. Also present at the meeting were 12 faculty members from 
the Chicago Junior Colleges, one teacher in the Chicago Public 
Schools, the Secretary of the Chicago Principals’ Club, and the 
Secretary of the Chicago Citizens’ School Committee. 

The arrangements were made by Professors William F. Edger- 
ton, University of Chicago, and Clarence T. Simon, Northwestern 
University, members of the Committee on Arrangements; the 
program was prepared by Professors J. M. Hughes, Northwestern 
University, and Harry D. Gideonse, University of Chicago, mem- 
bers of the Program Committee. Professor Mark H. Ingraham 
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of the University of Wisconsin, President of the national Associa- 
tion, presided at the meeting. 

All the speakers devoted their attention to the general topic: 
“The Chicago Public School Situation as a Professional Problem— 
the Effect of Administrative Policy, Control, and Support upon 
Teachers.” This topic was chosen for the reason that charges 
have recently appeared in the press that the Chicago school sys- 
tem is under such political domination that freedom of discussion 
has been seriously repressed if not practically eliminated. The 
Chicago school system includes three Junior Colleges, and the sys- 
tem is now in the process of setting up a four-year college whose 
original function will be the training of teachers for the Chicago 
school system. 

Professor Ingraham opened the meeting with an analysis of the 
problem of protecting the cause of academic freedom from the 
pressures which now operate in the direction of nullifying the prin- 
ciples which our Association and other groups interested in main- 
taining free schools have stood for. Following Professor Ingra- 
ham’s remarks, a paper prepared by Professor William C. Reavis, 
of the University of Chicago, on the subject: ““The Methods of 
Selection of Personnel as Practiced in the Chicago City Schools 
Under the Present Administration,” was read by his colleague, 
Professor Newton I. Edwards. This was followed by an address 
by Professor Harry D. Gideonse, of the University of Chicago, on 
“Some Social and Economic Aspects” of the Chicago policies. 
Miss Lillian Herstein, Director of Lectures in the Chicago Junior 
Colleges, then spoke on the way in which the proposed methods of 
selecting college teachers in Chicago would operate to lower the 
standards of college teaching. A final paper was read by Dean E. 
O. Melby, of the School of Education of Northwestern University, 
on the subject: ““Administrative Policy and Academic Freedom.” 
An hour and a half of discussion then followed. 

It was the consensus of opinion at the meeting that the trend of 
the times calls for a greater insie’ ence on the right of agencies ich 
as our Association to strengthen and defend freedom in «:'uca 
tion and in democracy. Those who developed the piogram 
believed with Professor Joseph Allen of the City College, New 
York, that “the ultimate service extends beyond the strictly limited 
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fields of education and touches every phase of general welfare 
inour democracy. This fact is too important to be minimized by 
our profession through ill-timed modesty. 


71 


New York City 


The third conference of chapters of the Association in and near 
New York City was held on March 18, 1938, in the Men’s Faculty 
Club of Columbia University. The conference was attended by 
70 members of the Association from colleges and universities in 
the states of New York and New Jersey. 

At the first session, which was called to order at 4:00 P. M., Pro- 
fessor H. J. Carman of Columbia University first spoke a few words 
of welcome and then turned the meeting over to Professor Nelson 
P. Mead of City College, New York, who acted as Chairman. 
Dean George B. Pegram discussed the function of the trustees in 
university administration, with particular reference to the organi- 
zation and work of the Columbia University Board of Trustees 
and its relation to the faculty. Professor Rudolf Kagey of New 
York University explained the activities of a faculty committee 
at his university which acts as a board of review in cases of dis- 
missal. 

The next speaker was Professor F. B. O’Rear of Teachers Col- 
lege, Columbia University, who read a paper on the subject: 
“Faculty Participation in College Administration.” He said that 
the nature and amount of faculty participation in administration 
should depend upon the kind of institution, but that, whatever the 
type of institution, the faculty should have a voice in matters of 
policy and the budget. The final speaker at the afternoon session 
was Professor Paul W. Ward of Syracuse University, Chair- 
man of Committee T on the Place and Function of Faculties in 
University and CollegeGovernment. Professor Ward summarized 
the work of Committee T and discussed the policies set forth by 
the committee in previous annual reports. Considerable discus- 
sion developed from the floor, after which the session adjourned at 
6:30 P.M. 

The second session at 7:00 P. M. took the form of a dinner meet- 
ing, with Professor Edwin W. Patterson of Columbia University 
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presiding. At the conclusion of the dinner, Professor Patterson de- 
voted his attention to the suppression of liberty which is taking 
place in many parts of the world. He said that the suppressors of 
freedom justify their actions on the ground of efficiency, and hence 
the teaching profession must consider this argument. Professor 
Patterson pointed out that the Association endeavors to maintain 
the maximum of democratic liberalism which is compatible with 
efficiency. Insisting that there is a difference between short- 
range efficiency and long-range efficiency, he went on to say that 
“suppression of academic freedom is in the long run inefficient.” 

The next speaker was Professor Joseph Allen of the City College, 
New York, a member of the Council. After reporting on the 
work of the Council, Professor Allen referred to the care with which 
the investigations of Committee A on Academic Freedom and 
Tenure are conducted. He also discussed the work of Committee 
T, of which he is a member. 

The last speaker on the program was Professor Arthur O. Love- 
joy of the Johns Hopkins University, whose address was entitled: 
“Purpose and Technique of Professional Organization Among 
College Teachers.” As his remarks are incorporated in an ar- 
ticle, ‘‘Professional Association or Trade Union?”, which is 
being published in this issue of the Bulletin (pp. 409-417) a sum- 
mary of Professor Lovejoy’s address will be omitted from the 
report. The talk stimulated extended discussion from the floor, 
the participants being Professors Jesse Clarkson, Brooklyn College; 
Abraham Edel, City College, New York; E. Adelaide Hahn, Hunter 
College; Rudolf Kagey, New York University; J.S. French, New 
Jersey State Normal School, Newark; A. O. Hansen, City College, 
New York; Clifford McAvoy, City College, New York; and Nelson 
P. Mead, City College, New York. The session adjourned at 
11:00 P. M. 

Pittsburg, Kansas 


The Kansas and Nebraska chapters of the Association held a 
regional meeting at the Kansas State Teachers College, Pittsburg, 
Kansas, on April 2, 1938, in connection with the seventieth annual 
meeting of the Kansas Academy of Science. The meeting was 
arranged under the direction of Professor D. A. Worcester of the 
University of Nebraska, member of Committee E for Region 10. 
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About 50 members and guests were present at the sessions represent- 
ing chapters at the Kansas State Teachers College, the Kansas 
State College of Agriculture and Applied Science, the University of 
Kansas, the State College (Fort Hays), the University of Wichita, 
and the University of Nebraska. 

At the morning session, which was presided over by Dean C. M. 
Correll of the Kansas State College, the members were first greeted 
by President W. A. Brandenburg of the Kansas State Teachers 
College. Professor Worcester then delivered an address on the 
subject: ““The Responsibility of the Individual Faculty Member in 
Respect to Institutional Relationships.” “‘A college professor’s 
responsibility,” said Professor Worcester, “extends beyond merely 
teaching classes. He should assume some responsibility for the 
welfare of the institution as a whole and the progress of educa- 
tion.”” Professor Worcester stated that a listing of objectives 
would reveal a distinct similarity of faculty and administrative 
aims. Professor Worcester concluded his remarks with a plea for 
tolerance on the part of both professors and administrators to- 
wards the views and policies of each other. The next speaker was 
Professor Hugo Wall of the University of Wichita, who discussed 
“Retirement Annuities.” He declared that 80 per cent of teachers 
reach the age of retirement without any income for the future. 
If no retirement plan is in effect, he added, young men grow old 
fearful of the future; a pension system enables them to avoid the 
possibility of becoming objects of charity. Professor Wall out- 
lined a plan recently instituted at the University of Wichita, by 
which the expense of the program is shared by the faculty and the 
university. The best plan, he said, is for the faculty members to 
contribute five per cent of their salaries, the institution to match 
these payments with equal amounts, and the insurance company to 
pay one-third to one-half of the salary at the age of retirement. 
Following these addresses, there was a general discussion of the 
topic: “Faculty Participation in Administrative Activities,” 
under the leadership of Professor A. H. C. Tracy of the University 
of Kansas. Professor Tracy presented the features and work of 
the faculty senate at his institution. The senate, which has been 
in operation since 1911, endeavors to coordinate the various parts 
of the university program. 
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A noon luncheon meeting was held at the Hotel Stillwell under 
the chairmanship of Professor C. W. Street of the Kansas State 
Teachers College. At the conclusion of the luncheon, Professor 
E. M. Doan of the University of Kansas spoke on “Faculty Re- 
sponsibility for Student Opinion.” He recalled the problem 
created by a recent proposal to investigate communism at the uni- 
versity, and declared that it was ridiculous to attempt to hold 
teachers responsible for the views, erroneous or otherwise, which 
students might develop in their efforts to learn to think for them- 
selves. Professor C. E. Rogers of the Kansas State College next 
addressed the session on the “Aims and Objectives of the Local 
Chapter.” In an allegory likening the growth of their three-year 
old chapter to the growth of a child, he told of the activity which 
had aided their development. Outstanding in their chapter pro- 
gram were discussions of “Competency in Teaching,” “Campus 
Problems,” and “Participation of Educators in Political Activi- 


ties,” Professor Rogers added. The final speaker was Professor 


John Rydjord of the University of Wichita who discussed the sub- 
ject: ‘‘Professional Ethics.” He contended that professors should 
not go outside their fields of study because they are given an un- 
usual responsibility and are under the constant scrutiny of the 
public at large. 
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EDUCATIONAL DISCUSSION 
Inaugural Address! 


By Charles Seymour 


To us has been given a sacred trust, nobly established by our 
forefathers, which it is our duty and privilege to maintain and 
develop, so that it may be passed on to future generations, unim- 
paired in spirit, enlarged in usefulness. Of the nature of that trust 
there can be no question. We are bound to devote ourselves to 
the enrichment of learning and the enlightenment of men, for the 
guidance of the mind and spirit of the nation. From this obliga- 
tion nothing can absolve us... . 

We are a university with a collegiate foundation. This fact in- 
volves devotion not merely to an increase of the world’s store of 
knowledge but to the training of the mind and character of every 
member of the university. We are consecrated to learning, in the 
simplest meaning of the word, not to a mere abstraction, but to an 
intellectual and spiritual exercise. Our purpose is to furnish the 
approach to wisdom, by improving the process of learning and 
adjusting it to the changing conditions of the world we live in. 

To this purpose all the work of the university is subsidiary. As 
we plan each year or decade of university policy, we must subject 
every proposal to the test of its contribution to the central design. 
We must carefully prune away unprofitable offshoots so as to foster 
the main growth. Our criterion must be the quality of the fruit 
rather than the size of the plan or the magnificence of early-decay- 
ing blossoms. 

I do not believe that we shall achieve this purpose through 
revolutionary steps, whether of educational philosophy or of ad- 
ministrative reorganization. We are at a point in Yale history 
where violent deflection from the charted course is not desirable. 
The opportunity calls for consolidation rather than expansion; 
the expenditure of efforts and resources upon existing processes of 
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learning which will clearly hasten our progress; determined elimi- 
nation of the mere appurtenances of academic life which may 
hinder it. Such a program is not spectacular. I am convinced 
that it is wise.... 

For above everything else we need men for our faculty. With- 
out enlarging the student body we must materially enlarge the 
faculty, and every addition must assure us of improvement in 
quality. This should be the alpha and omega of university policy. 
Upon such strengthening every suggestion of a bettered curriculum 
depends, and in place of it no paper-program or administrative 
admonition will suffice. 

We need a larger faculty in order to ease the existing teaching 
burden and thus to provide opportunity for the individual faculty 
member to carry on advanced study. Without such opportunity 
his intellectual life and his teaching powers will dry up. We need 
more scholars especially on the faculties of our graduate and pro- 
fessional schools, to meet the necessities of learning in new fields 
that are being opened and demand exploration, as well as in the 
application of new methods to old problems, whether in the 
natural, physical, or social sciences. Pride in the recent develop- 
ment of these schools should crystallize our determination to carry 
them on to new levels of distinction. 

Chiefly we need a larger faculty for the undergraduates, in order 
to develop plans for giving to the individual student personal 
supervision in his studies, plans to which I am myself committed. 
The most important and the most successful single accomplish- 
ment in Yale’s history of the past sixteen years has been the es- 
tablishment of the undergraduate colleges. They have revived 
old and created new values, cultural and social. They have also 
provided us with a matchless opportunity for stimulating the stu- 
dent to appreciation of intellectual values, and this it is our duty 
actively to capitalize. I do not intend that the colleges should as- 
sume the educational functions now exercised by the departments; 
but I am convinced that they can and must work with the depart- 
ments in helping the student to meet the requirements laid down 
by the faculty. Given the necessary man-power and utilizing the 
opportunity inherent in the colleges, we can create a teaching force 
in Yale which will never have been rivaled. 
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It goes without saying that the quality of the faculty is of greater 
importance than its size. The primary test of the men we appoint 
must be a consuming devotion to the ideals of scholarship. By 
scholarship I understand a disciplined and instructed enthusiasm 
for learning, so intense that it must be imparted to others, con- 
sciously or unconsciously, whether by the mere force of example, 
through the production of books, to a small group in laboratory or 
around the table, or, in different form, to the large lecture class. 
Among the men we seek there can be no distinction between the 
so-called “researcher” and so-called ‘“‘teacher.” Our ideal is 
Chaucer’s clerk: ““Gladly wolde he lerne and gladly teche.”” There 
will be different types of scholars on our faculty; some intensely 
interested in the difficulties of the dullard, others qualified to guide 
only the brilliant; some better fitted to understand men, others to 
understand things. But all should be filled with the same crusad- 
ing spirit, to foster learning and make it available to others; and 
in pursuance of this end, like our forefathers, “to scorn delights and 
live laborious days.” , 

Such a spirit is the one sure defense against the greatest danger a 
university faces, the insidious virus of self-contentment. Yale 
must be vigilantly self-critical. We professors must be inces- 
santly on our guard against the hypnotic drug of habit. Always 
there prowls around us the temptation to maintain ancient re- 
quirements of study because of the bother of change or the dif- 
ficulty of administration. We must beware the tendency to 
utilize teaching methods which are convenient to the teacher rather 
than conceived for the welfare of the student; the urge to pursue 
our research for the mechanical exercise it gives us rather than the 
learning it gives to the world. I who have sinned proclaim 
the danger. From it there is no guaranteed protection except the 
spirit of the faculty itself. ... 

Nor can Yale men expect to lead the national mind without an 
understanding of it. We of the university seeking the peace that 
permits the pursuit of our main purpose of learning, must beware 
of the peril of isolation from the main currents of national thought 
and feeling. We have been given a position of extraordinary privi- 
lege on the understanding that we justify it by our service to so- 
ciety. We shall certainly lose that position if in sequestered self- 
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satisfaction we fail to redeem the debt under which our endow- 
ments have placed us. Our services to the nation may be of many 
kinds, but none will be more important than that given through 
educating our students to appreciate the needs of America. I do 
not know how this can be accomplished steadily and effectively 
save through the teaching of a wise and liberal-minded faculty. . . . 

We are a university; that is, we are all members of a body dedi- 
cated to a single cause. There must be among us distinctions of 
function but there can be no division of purpose. Corporation, 
administrative officers, faculties are all working together for a 
single end: the improvement of learning. Upon the faculties falls 
the responsibility for carrying out university policies. Upon them 
as those immediately involved in the academic process, depend the 
vigor and usefulness of the institution. In recognition of such 
facts the principle of faculty responsibility has become traditional 
at Yale. I inherited that tradition, was brought up in it, and I 
believe in it. It operates effectively just so long as the assumption 
upon which it rests remains valid; the assumption of a company 
of scholars, not so much working for the university as themselves 
each an essential member of the university, as the heart is of the 
body, interested not in prerogatives but in scholarly service, mili- 
tant in the defense of learning, self-sacrificing in any conflict be- 
tween particular interests and those of Yale as a whole. 

The principle of faculty responsibility can not imply an absence 
of central control or an abdication of leadership by university 
officers. Conflicts of interests among schools and departments are 
inevitable; they are a symptom of healthy if sometimes bother- 
some vitality; but they have to be settled and there must be au- 
thority for the decision. Nor can the President assume merely the 
réle of moderator. His should be the duty to awaken to life a 
comatose department, to clear away the debris of outworn tradi- 
tion, to push forward new plans, pleasantly if he can, unpleasantly 
if he must. The President is the servant of the scholars, laboring 
to create for them free opportunity whereby they may pursue their 
research and carry on their teaching; but he is also their standard- 
bearer and his place must be in the vanguard. 

As the University counts upon the intellectual quality and the 
spiritual devotion of the faculty, so it assures absolute intellectual 
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freedom. It is the sine gua non of our scholarship. We seek the 
truth and will endure the consequences. Unless the spirit of com- 
plete freedom prevail among students and teachers, freedom from 
external influence and internal pressure, we commit the unfor- 
givable sin against the first of educational principles. 


One charge alone I give to youth, 
Against the sceptered myth to hold 
The golden heresy of truth. 


Let us not deceive ourselves. It is not so difficult to achieve in- 
tellectual freedom in those fields of study that are somewhat 
remote from the prejudices and passions of daily life. But in the 
fields that touch our social, political, and economic relationships 
the principle is much easier to enunciate than to maintain. 

Nevertheless, our guarantee of complete liberty of speech must be 
absolute. In no other way can we discover the truth, correct the 
half-truth, and destroy the lie. The London policemen in Hyde 
Park have learned that the surest method of exposing incompetent 
charlatanism is to give the charlatan a protected forum. We may 
well ponder the advice of the sagacious Gamaliel, who urged free 
speech for St. Peter and his companions: “Refrain from these men 
and let them alone; for if this counsel or this work be of man it will 
come to nought. But if it be of God ye can not overthrow it; 
lest haply ye be found even to fight against God.” 

The duty of protecting freedom of thought and speech is the 
more compelling in these days when the liberal spirit in the world 
at large is in deadly peril. We may look across the seas and take 
warning. The Yale atmosphere must be so completely impreg- 
nated with the sense of freedom that our students going from here 
will serve naturally and universally as its apostles. Every stu- 
dent at Yale should be impressed with the conviction that only 
through the spread of the liberal attitude in life can the nation find 
protection from an obscurantist reaction on the one hand or a 
blind revolution on the other. . . . 


TENURE AT AUGUSTANA COLLEGE 


Tenure at Augustana College’ 


By Conrad Bergendoff 


Augustana’s administration is happy in its relationship to its 
faculty. As far as I have been able to analyze the reason, it lies in 
the understanding which prevails as to the obligations which each 
owes to the other. It might be of interest to review these obliga- 
tions, and to restate them if for no other reason than that it gives 
me an opportunity to say that my own administration is pledged 
to a continuance of them. 

My studies in the history of our institution—we are soon eighty 
years old, you recall—suggests to me that the graduates of the 
Swedish universities of Upsala and Lund who founded Augustana, 
impressed upon the following generations something of the 
European idea that the sime gua non of an educational in- 
stitution is the faculty. Buildings, organization, finances they 
understood well enough were important, but when they thought 
of a university or college they thought primarily of the teachers. 
Indeed Augustana had a faculty before it had anything else, as 
the beginnings of the institution centered around the teaching 
of Esbjorn. And all through our history the emphasis has been 
upon the best trained men who could be secured for the various 
departments. 

I mention this to indicate my own chief concern—that our fac- 
ulty shall be made up of men and women who are qualified to teach. 
Granted that they are so qualified, then the administration owes 
it to these teachers to make their conditions of service as helpful 
and pleasant as it is possible in view of the resources of the institu- 
tion. I can say for the Board of Directors that no questions are 
treated more carefully than the questions which relate to the status 
of the faculty. And I believe that certain Board actions of the 
past year or two have been of large significance to the faculty. 
Let me refer briefly to them. 

Our faculty now consists of these ranks: professor, associate pro- 
fessor, assistant professor, and instructor. A certain salary 
schedule is related to each rank. Promotion thus may take place 
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from rank to rank, or within the rank to the maximum of that 
rank. The two lower ranks include our teachers who are on 
term calls of one, two, or three years. Associate and full pro- 
fessors are in almost all cases on indefinite tenure. To the 
persons on indefinite tenure the Board has recently granted a 
10 per cent increase which the institution will forward to either 
the Teachers Insurance and Annuity Association or the Augustana 
(Synod) Pension Fund. 

The question will naturally arise, what are the conditions of pro- 
motion? I would summarize those conditions in one word, growth. 
By that I mean growth in those qualities which led the institution 
to issue a call in the first instance. And those qualities might be 
described thus: mastery of a field, aptitude in influencing youth, 
loyalty to the aims of the institution.... I would take for granted 
that the growing teachers will go on and master more of the field of 
knowledge while here—this means further graduate studies or in- 
dividual research.... And by the time the institution offers a call 
of indefinite tenure the teacher will know whether the aims of the 
institution are such as enlist his or her growing devotion and en- 
thusiasm. By some such test as I have outlined the teacher is 
measured by the administration and promotion made or withheld. 

One further word on the question of the aims of the institution. 
To us who have been at Augustana for some time there can be no 
doubt as to the individuality of the institution, or the ways in which 
the institution seeks to preserve its particular aims and purposes. 
To those who are invited to join our faculty the administration 
tries to make clear what the institution conceives as its raison 
@’étre. Itis on such an understanding that the new faculty mem- 
ber comes. The initial term call permits both teacher and institu- 
tion to discover if these ideals are held in common. If then the 
teacher receives and accepts a call for an indefinite period, the ad- 
ministration will seek in no way to hamper the freedom of the 
teacher, but will expect loyalty to the aims and ideals which were 
held in common, and were the basis for the contract, when perma- 
nent tenure was granted. Augustana is loyal to her teachers be- 
cause Augustana believes her teachers are loyal to her—that as I 
see it is the agreement which has made teaching at Augustana an 
agreeable position. 


REVIEWS 


College Salaries, 1936, by Walter J. Greenleaf. United States 
Department of the Interior, Office of Education, Bulletin 1937, 
No. 9. Washington, D. C.: United States Government Printing 
Office, 1937. Pp. 33. 10 cents. 


This study, sponsored by the United States Office of Education, 
is concerned. with salaries received by 25,530 full-time faculty 
members and administrative officers in 252 colleges and universi- 
ties of the United States. The sample was drawn from state 
universities and land-grant colleges, as well as from privately con- 
trolled institutions of higher learning. 

Turning first to colleges and universities serving white students, 
Dr. Greenleaf reports that the median salaries of deans in the public 
institutions ranged from $3125 to $5625, as compared with a varia- 
tion of $1594 to $6563 in private institutions. Professors re- 
ceived salaries which varied in the public institutions from $2606 to 
$4676, and in the private colleges and universities from $1662 to 
$5733. The range of the salaries of associate professors in public 
institutions was from $2171 to $3577, and in private institutions, 
from $1429 to $3947. The salaries of assistant professors varied as 
follows: public colleges and universities, $1869 to $2938; private 
institutions $1375 to $3051. Instructors received salaries as follows: 
public institutions, $1582 to $2123; private institutions, $1015 to 
$2284. 

In Negro land-grant colleges, the median salaries of the staff 
ranged from $1173 to $2094 for all faculty ranks. The Office of 
Education adds that these institutions are located in the southern 
states where faculty homes are often provided at very low rentals. 

A special feature of the report is a comparison of salary data for 
51 land-grant colleges and universities for five fiscal years falling 
between 1928-29 and 1935-36. The data are for more than 11,000 
presidents, deans, professors, associate professors, assistant pro- 
fessors, and instructors. As was to be expected, the salary range 
in each rank was found to be rather large. In 1928-29, for ex- 
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ample, the salaries of the presidents varied from $5700 to $30,000. 
During the depression, the salaries of staff members were generally 
reduced, how much it is impossible to determine from the report. 
Except for the presidents, the Office of Education published no 
data for the fiscal years, 1931 to 1934. The data show, however, 
that salaries in all ranks were lower in 1934-35 than in 1928-29. 
Fortunately, median salaries were higher in 1935-36 than in the 
previous year, although they were still under pre-depression levels. 


Washington Office Ravpu L. Dewey 


The Education Program, Vol. III. The Evaluation of Higher 
Institutions, by Melvin E. Haggerty. Chicago: The University of 
Chicago Press, 1937. Pp. xxix, 335. $3.00. 


This is the third in a series of seven volumes issued by the Com- 
mittee on Revision of Standards, a group of distinguished educa- 
tors working under the chairmanship of President L. D. Coffman 
of the University of Minnesota. The ccmmittee was established 
in 1929 by the Commission on Institutions of Higher Education of 
the North Central Association of Colleges and Secondary Schools. 
The committee was charged with “the dual responsibility of evalu- 
ating the old type of standards and accrediting procedures in use by 
the North Central Association of Colleges and Secondary Schools 
and of developing new criteria for the measurement of institutions.” 
It had been discovered that the standards in use for many years 
had lost their validity, particularly as applied to institutions of 
higher learning. 

The author of Volume III, the late Dean Melvin E. Haggerty of 
the College of Education of the University of Minnesota, has in- 
tegrated his material into the framework of the reports of the Com- 
mittee on Revision of Standards. Dr. Haggerty first devotes a 
long chapter to a discussion of the purposes of higher institutions. 
He recognizes that this is a difficult question to solve satisfactorily, 
but he believes nevertheless that the multitudinous aims claimed 
for higher education can be reduced to some semblance of order. 
The author groups these objectives into three categories: those 
concerned with occupational training, those related to knowledge, 
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and those seeking “‘something over and above these basic objec- 
tives.” The point is stressed that “‘any claimed objective 
must be regarded as unreal until the processes and activities req- 
uisite to its accomplishment have been identified and described.” 

Then follow chapters on the “Aims of North Central Institu- 
tions,” “Aims and Clientele,” “Institutional Individuality,” “The 
Curriculum,” “Instruction,” “The Improvement of Institutions,” 
and “Improvement of Accrediting Practice.” He develops as the 
criteria for evaluating the work of an institution, (1) clearness of con- 
ception of its aims, (2) scope of its objectives, (3) acceptance of its 
aims by the faculty, and (4) relevance of the aims to the activities 
of the institution. 

Dr. Haggerty found much to criticize in the accrediting work of 
the North Central Association. His principal plea is for flexibility 
of treatment of institutions since “education is a process of growth.” 
He says that an institution should not be asked, ‘“‘How many books 
are in the library?”’ but, “Is the library adequate for the purposes of 
the institution?” Dr. Haggerty says further, “That curriculum, 
that administration, and that method of instruction is good or poor 
to the degree that the educational purposes are furthered or 
limited.” 

The text of the monograph is usefully supplemented by 16 illus- 
trations, 29 tables, and an index. 


Washington Office Ratpu L. Dewey 


Publications Received 


Connor, Martha, and Higgins, Marion V., Practical Bibliography 
Making with Problems and Examples. New York: H. W. Wilson 
Co., 1938. Pp. 31. 50 cents. 

Leighton, Joseph A., Social Philosophies in Conflict. New York: 
D. Appleton-Century Co., 1938. Pp. xxii, 546. $3.25. 

Montgomery, Robert N., William Rainey Harper Memorial 
Conference. Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1938. Pp. xi, 
167. $2.00. 

Rockefeller Foundation, a Review for 1937. New York, 1938. Pp. 
63. 
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Stuerm, Francis H., Training in Democracy, The New Schools o 
Czechoslovakia. New York: Inor Publishing Co., 1938. Pp. xiii, 
256. $2.50. 

Third Annual Report of the Archivist of the United States. For the 
Fiscal Year Ending June 30, 1937. Publication No. 8. Washington, 
D. C.: United States Government Printing Office, 1937. Pp. vii, 
175. 


Contributors 


Conrap BexcenporrF is the President of Augustana Col- 
lege and Theological Seminary. 


Carter V. Goon is Professor of Education at the Uni- 
versity of Cincinnati. 

Artuur O. Lovejoy is Professor of Philosophy at the 
Johns Hopkins University. A charter member of the 
American Association of University Professors, Professor 
Lovejoy has been a member of Committee A on Aca- 
demic Freedom and Tenure continuously since 1915, 
and of Committee B on Freedom of Speech since 1936. 
In 1915 he served as the Association’s first Secretary, 
preceding Dr. Tyler, and in 1919 as President of the 
Association. 


Cuar.es Seymour is the President of Yale University. 


Joun is the Director of Religious Educa- 
tion at Massachusetts State College. 
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COMMUNICATIONS 


Comments on the Bulletin 


Eprroriat Note. In the December and February issues of |!) 
Bulletin, all unsolicited comments concerning the editorial chang; : 
inaugurated at the beginning of this academic year were publishe« 
In order to ascertain more definitely the reaction of the entire 
membership to these editorial changes, there was sent to each mem. 
ber along with the bill for membership dues in January the follow- 
ing communication: 


Dear Colleague: Do you read the Bulletin? Beginning with 
this academic year, several changes as to its form and substance 
were inaugurated. (See editorial in October, 1937, Bulletin, p. 
so1.) These changes have been carried out in subsequent issues. 
Do they meet with your approval? Your comments, suggestions, 
and criticisms are cordially invited. 


To date (April 15), 154 written replies have been received in the 
Washington Office in response to this request. Of this number, 33 
of our correspondents simply replied, “Yes.” Two members 
made the comment, “O.K.,” and two, “Approved.” The 117 
remaining correspondents offered further comments, which we are 
printing in full in this issue for the information of the membership. 
They are as follows: 


Yes. I read it. I approve of the new format. 
I approve of changes. 
Yes. The changes are a decided improvement. 


No. Too many verbose reports. Suggestions: 1. Briefer 
reports on regional meetings. 2. Substitution of some general 
discussions or articles of a general nature for the long and frequent 
committee reports. 3. Publication of membership lists—once a 
year only. The Sigma Xi Quarterly as it is now arranged is more 
interesting than this Bulletin. 


Yes. I was not displeased with the earlier form. 
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Changes O.K. 


The Bulletin is good but we are spending too much money on it. 
I advocate cutting out “Educational Discussion” and “Reviews.” 


I rarely read the Bulletin. 


I read it faithfully and lend it now and then to possible prospec- 
tive members. 


The letters from chronic kickers are no improvement. 


I prefer the Bulletin as it used to be, limited to material imme- 
diately concerned with the business of the Association. We have 
too many bulletins and periodicals to read as it is. 


You are doing work that can easily be criticized; I have only 
praise for it. 


Spend far too much money on unimportant material. 


I approve the change. Reviews could be eliminated so far as | 
am concerned. 


Yes! I like it. How about running another article—brought 
up to date—on income tax proceedings for professors, with plenty 
of detailed explanation? 


Like the new changes very much. 

I find it very valuable. 

No suggestions except very strong general approval. 
Yes. O.K. Improved in interest. 


Yes, I read the Bulletin and I congratulate you for the improve- 
ments which have been made in content and general appearance. 


Read it regularly. 
Yes. I heartily approve of the changes. 
Very much so. 


O.K. Fewer mimeographed letters to chapters would be an 
appreciated saving. 


I like the Bulletin better now. It is an improvement. 
Yes. I read the Bulletin and approve the changes. 
I would suggest that the Bulletin is no place for radical propa- 
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ganda and that H. M. Kallen’s characterization of a trial as 
“judicial murder” is entirely out of place. 

I seriously contemplated resigning from the Association after 
reading the article. if the policy of the Editor is to further such 
views as expressed, by loan of the columns of the Bu/letin, I shall 
certainly be obligated to sever my connection with the Association. 


Changes seem to me to be improvements; Bulletin getting 
steadily better. 


Yes! Next list of members should be published alphabetically 
by institutions by Districts I to X. 


Yes. I am a recent member so have no other comments than 
I have found the Bu/letin most interesting. 


_ Iconsider the Bulletin a very excellent piece of work—read every 
issue the day it arrives—and consider changes made an improve- 
ment over the old journal. 


Changes meet with my enthusiastic approval. 


Yes, I do read the Bulletin, and with much interest. The new 
format is decidedly attractive and the contents of the recent issues 
have been entirely in keeping with the aims and ideals of our 
Association. I’m glad to be able to hand you a bit of a “rose” 
for know my colleagues about the country well enough to be certain 
you will also receive some “‘rocks.” 


I read the Bulletin. In the last four issues articles have been of 
a superior type. 


All you need now are some cartoons and a section on “Academic 
anities.”” 


It has been improved. 
The Bulletin is fine. I enjoy it very much. 
I find the Budletin very interesting. 


I like the new Bulletin better than the old. I could even stand 
aving it more so than it yet is. 


I read the Bulletin from cover to cover and heartily approve of 
the changes made this year. 


The new Bulletin is splendid. 


Yes, I read the Bulletin. Its present form and contents suit me 
very well. 
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Yes, I read the Bulletin with interest and profit. I did find 
profitable the excerpts from other journals—but of course under- 
stand how impossible it is to print everything. 


The new overlapping and projecting cover makes it difficult to 
place on shelves on end without creasing and general bad appear- 
ance. Whichever cover is more economical is the one to use. 
read a part of every issue and enjoy it greatly. Sorry I can not 
contribute a greater amount. 


Yes, I read it and it is good! 

Rarely and in small part. 

Yes. Good change! 

Changes seem to me to be very good. 
I like the new form of Bulletin. 


Yes. Excellent. Personally would like more on compulsory 
military training. Would like to see its abolition here for economic 
and other reasons. 


The changes seem to me very meritorious. I favor the continv- 
ance of reprinting extracts from educational journals. 


I read the Bulletin but think that most of the addresses or 
articles reprinted in the Budletin, and all of the communications 
and book reviews might well be omitted and cost of printing thus 
be reduced. I would also omit the chapter letters. 


I always read the Bulletin but see no advantage in the changes— 
nor disadvantage. 


I think the change an improvement. 


In order to cut expenses some, it appears practical to me to 
summarize somewhat more briefly the various investigations and 
much other information. I like brief summaries as they require 
less time to learn the ideas of others and the news of progress, etc. 


Sure I read it. Undoubtedly an improved Bulletin. Can't 
think of any valid criticism. 


Yes, I read it in part. 
Highly improved. 


I don’t think you have made much progress. For instance, the 


December Bulletin: If page space is so costly, why print such stuff 


as pp. 692-695? 


uff 
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The two book reviews are filled with generalities that don’t even 
glitter. Munro concludes, “All in all, this book is not merely a 
repetitious addition,” etc. Yet such statements as “display of 
common sense,” “liberal teaching has always been an art,” 
“unorthodox in some quarters” suggests that it is a repetitious 
book! Too bad, for Munro can write, but he doesn’t here. Pro- 
grams and names don’t feed the intellect either. I prefer The 
American Scholar and School and Society. 


Yes. The Bulletin seems more attractive on the whole. 


I would prefer a Bulletin appearing annually or at most semi- 
annually, with occasional extra reports to the members of the 
Association as circumstances might demand. This might make 
possible a reduction in dues; they are too high to make possible the 
membership we should have. 

It seems to me that the Bu//etin contains a lot of technical details, 
of interest perhaps to the officers of the Association, but mof to the 
general membership. 

As for the excerpts from educational addresses and articles, I 
should prefer to get them from the education journals—of which 
there is a superabundance! 


I read the Bulletin regularly and I enjoy it very much. 
The change made in the Bulletin is a great improvement. 


Reduce as much as possible the space given to discussion of the 
Pe msg of organization” of the Association and more to dis- 
cussion of important professional problems. 


Yes. Bulletin much improved. 

An improvement. 

New changes meet my hearty approval. 

New format and contents of Bulletin great improvement. 
I like the changes. 


I read the Bulletin with interest. I miss the digest of articles 
from other publications, etc. 


I heartily approve the Bulletin. 
I like the present Bulletin. 
A splendid improvement. 


“Since’ I View ‘and should like the Association’ to be chiefly an 
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organization concerned with tenure, free speech, professional 
status (a glorified teachers union if you will) I read thoroughly the 
various reports pertaining to these phases of the organization; 
but I can easily dispense with treatises on education, methods, 
etc., and reviews of books which only burden the Bulletin and 
divert funds from more beneficial activities, such as investigation 
of dismissals and the like. 


I look it over but rarely find anything I care to read. I strongly 
advise that it be reduced to half its present size. 


I like the Bulletin as it appears. 
Good changes. 


It seems to me that the “teeth have been taken out” of your 
defense of the teacher—that the employer group is in control of 
policy. To some extent would be all right. 


Yes, good work! 


You have already had my comments on this change. It is very 
satisfactory. 


I miss the excerpts from other journals. 
I think the Budletin has been improved. 


I have been reading the Bulletin since the beginning of my 
membership in the A. A. U. P. (and I must have been a member 
almost from the beginning of its existence), and I found something 
interesting in every number. Its recent change in appearance is 
certainly for the better, the reading matter has been increased 
and improved, a few less attractive features have been reduced 
or eliminated, leaving more space for more important matter. 
Congratulating the editors for this progressive policy, and best 
wishes for a prosperous year. 


Bulletin seems improved. 


I find the Bulletin dry and uninteresting. Can we not pep it 
up in some way? Just a suggestion! 


I heartily pag or of the recent changes in the appearance and 
substance of the Bulletin. 


Yes, and I think that the new style is a great improvement. 
The Journal has improved greatly. 


I think the function of the Bulletin should be to keep the mem- 
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bership informed about: 1. The affairs and business of the Associa- 
tion; 2. Important educational events and trends throughout the 
world but especially in the United States. 


I like new format very much. 
The new changes meet with my approval. 
Too much money spent on it. 


I find the A. A. U. P. Bulletin very interesting reading. The 
February number, in fact, was too interesting, i I became so 
absorbed in it this evening that I forgot to go to our local chapter 
meeting! 


Should like to see an ever increasing amount of writings and 
information on other than tenure cases—particularly on trends and 
problems of college and university education. 

Unless the national organization can provide leadership to local 
chapters without serious tenure problems—many local chapters 
will be at a loss as to what to do—this problem is acute here at 


I find the Budletin stimulating especially its condensations of 
educational articles, etc., and the reports of committees. 


The Bulletin is splendid. We feel it has helped greatly in en- 
larging our chapter. 


_ Do not read Bulletin very often. Too many other things more 
interesting. Don’t think it worth the money. 


_Do not be worried about lack of teeth in Association “examina- 
tion and report” policy. 


Decidedly so! 
I like the new cover very much. 
Yes, very good. Approve heartily. 


Yes! The last two issues particularly. The article by D. C. 
Smith, Jr., in the current issue pleading for unprincipled education 
was particularly fine. 


_ The new form really invites attention. I think all the changes 
Justified and the new periodical uniformly superior to the old one. 


_ like the new format, but I am sorry that the excerpts from other 
journals have been discontinued. 


From cover to cover. I like it very much. 
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Yes. Very interesting. 
I always read the Bulletin carefully. 


The new Bulletin is so attractive that I actually read it and | 
like what I read in it. 


Congratulations for putting new vim into the Bulletin. 


Changes all seem good, considerable improvement in every 
way—except, I don’t like rough edges on a cover, wish they were 
cut smooth. Small matter, don’t worry. 


I skim through it, for much of it seems to be repetition of what 
I read elsewhere. 


I do read the Bulletin. I like the new format in every detail 
save one—having the cover pages larger than the inside pages— 
makes for messiness and curling and tearing when you try to stack 
them on shelf. 


Usually, yes and find it valuable. 


I think the “Notes and Announcements’”’ section has been unduly 


shortened. I don’t recall any mention of this change in the Edi- 
torial, so it may be only a temporary shortage of material. I hope 
so, for I have fond that section very interesting. 

I approve of most of your other changes and particularly of your 
decision mot to make the Bulletin a general publication of higher 
education. I’d like to see complete membership lists published 
more frequently. Make the type as small as you like to save 
money. 


I like it and save all Bulletins. Some are passed around for a 
particularly interesting article. 


I think it is much improved. 


Read every word. 
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NOTES AND ANNOUNCEMENTS 


Report of the Advisory Committee on Education 


EprrortaL Note. The Advisory Committee on Education, 
Professor Floyd W. Reeves of the University of Chicago, Chair- 
man, was appointed by President Franklin D. Roosevelt on Sep- 
tember 19, 1936. In his letter to the members, the President re- 
quested the committee to study the experience under the then 
existing program of federal aid for vocational education, the rela- 
tion of such training to general education and to social and eco- 
nomic life, and the extent of the need for an expanded program. 
The committee was also requested to set forth recommendations 
for the consideration of the President and Congress. 

This assignment was greatly broadened by the President in a 
later communication to the committee, dated April 19, 1937. 
At that time, the Committee was requested to accord more ex- 
tended consideration to the entire subject of federal relationship 
to the conduct of education by state and local authorities. 

The report of the committee was transmitted to the President on 
February 18, 1938, and subsequently printed and made available 
to the public at 35 cents per copy. The report of the majority is 
divided into two parts: Part A—Education in the National Life; 
and Part B—Recommended Program. A brief minority report 
by Mr. T. J. Thomas is included in the document. 

The committee has incorporated in Part B a section entitled: 
“Higher Education and Associated Activities” (pp. 142-157). 
The membership will be interested in the summary of recommenda- 
tions of the committee with respect to higher education. The 
recommendations are as follows: 


RECOMMENDATIONS! 
The specific recommendations of the Committee with respect to 
higher education and associated activities, as developed in this sec- 
tion, may be summarized as follows: 


The Land-Grant Colleges and Associated Activities 
1. If the Cooperative Agricultural Extension Service continues 
to be primarily an educational agency administered by the land- 


: Report of the Advisory Committee on Education, February 18, 1938. Washing- 
ton, D. C.: United States Government Printing Office, 1938, pp: 155-157. 
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grant colleges, increasing attention should be given to the develop- 
ment of appropriate relationships between the Extension Service 
and the public school systems in the rural areas of the various 
States. 

2. No Federal agency should officially sponsor national organi- 
zations of youth or promote youth organizations with commercial 
assistance, although desirable types of club work under State and 
local educational agencies and under private noncommercial aus- 
pices may well be encouraged. 

3. Eventually it may be possible for teachers in rural schools to 
be of much assistance in the local promotion and development of 
4-H club activities. The Extension Service should continue to 
maintain a major interest in club work in cooperation with the 
schools, and continue to employ specialized personnel for the pur- 
pose, particularly among the subject-matter specialists stationed 
at the land-grant colleges. 

4. Attention should be given to the development of increased 
cooperation between the Extension Service and the schools in pro- 
viding adult education for agriculture and homemaking. In view 
of the established position of the Extension Service in the special 
type of education it provides for adults, public schools should sel- 
dom provide courses in agriculture and homemaking for adults in 
farming areas without the sponsorship and active cooperation of the 
local representatives of the Extension Service. 

5. The existing grants for instruction in the land-grant colleges 
and for the related activities of research and extension should be 
continued and the increases now authorized by law should be made. 
Whenever the legislation providing for these grants is reconsidered, 
careful attention should be given to the bases of allocation among 
the States and to the revision of the matching requirements that 
now exist in connection with certain of the funds. The land-grant 
colleges and the United States Department of Agriculture should 
give increased attention to a more equitable distribution of the ex- 
tension funds within States. 

6. Attention should be given to a more equitable division of the 
Federal grants for agricultural research and extension between set- 
vices for the two races in those States maintaining separate schools 
and institutions for Negroes. Cooperative arrangements between 
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the land-grant institutions for whites-and the corresponding insti- 
tutions for Negroes should be developed wherever practicable, in 
order that the special problems of all rural people may receive atten- 
tion through constructive, realistic, and well-coordinated research. 


Improved Coordination in Higher Education 


1. If and when Federal aid is granted for research in such fields 
as engineering and economics, as has been proposed at various 


times, it should be given in such a way that it will not be confined to . 


the land-grant colleges If Federal aid should be granted specifi- 
cally for research and experimentation in agricultural engineering, 
however, it would be appropriate to confine such grants to the land- 
grant colleges. 

2. Federal grants to the States for the improved preparation 
of teachers should be so administered by the States as to bring 
about improvement in the coordination of their colleges and uni- 
versities concerned with teacher preparation. 

3. The general trend toward greater coordination among the 
institutions of higher education of the various States should be 
carried further, insofar as it will bring about better understanding, 
greater efficiency, and increased service to the people. The pro- 
cedures to be followed in individual States, however, in all cases 
should receive the most careful study. 

4. It would be appropriate for the Federal authorities con- 
cerned with higher education to encourage a greater measure of 
cooperation within States with respect to activities that receive 
Federal aid. Under no circumstances should the Federal Govern- 
ment take action to force consolidation of higher institutions in any 
State. On the other hand, the Federal Government should avoid 
any action affecting higher education that would tend to increase 
duplication of facilities or diffusion of resources within States. 


Annual Report of the United States Office of 
Education for 1937 


The annual report of the Office of Education, Dr. J. W. Stude- 
baker, Commissioner, is incorporated in the annual report of the 
Secretary of the Interior for the year ending June 30, 1937. Of 
particular interest to the membership is the section of the Com- 
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missioner’s report entitled: ‘‘Education’s Outlook in Colleges and 
Universities.” The section is as follows: 


Conditions in higher education have shown steady improvement 
during the past year. The latest reports show a slight reduction 
in the pecad we of higher educational institutions in this country, 
notwithstanding an addition to the list of seven new liberal arts 
colleges and four teachers colleges. The total number of higher 
institutions of learning as of June 30, 1937, is given at 1688 as 
against 1704 for the year preceding. 

College enrollments have increased in nearly 600 accredited 
institutions for which reports are available. This increase appears 
to be general throughout the country. In the institutions report- 
ing, full-time enrollments increased in 1936-37 over the year preced- 
ing 6.5 per cent; and total enrollments have increased 7.5 per cent. 

According to partial reports, the number of staff members em- 
ployed in colleges and universities is now nearly back to normal and 
salaries in a large proportion of institutions, have been restored to 
former levels. 

Many universities and colleges continue to study curriculum 
problems that are partly the result of the depression. There is a 
tendency to weed out the less necessary courses of study, to inte- 
grate departmental activities, and to stress the importance of the 
more general studies. 

Professional education seems to have held its own during the 
past year. Enrollment gains were indicated in medicine and law, 
and only slight losses were shown for theology, dentistry, phar- 
macy, and teacher education. Demands for well-educated ele- 
mentary teachers increased materially. 

A new approach to the accrediting of colleges recently exempli- 
fied by the methods of the North Central Association of Colleges 
and Secondary Schools is shown also in the procedures of the 
Engineers’ Council for Professional Development. The council 
began during the past year a survey of curricula in engineering 
schools. The survey considers particular curricula rather than the 
school as a whole, keeping in mind the State laws governing the 
licensing of engineers oe professional practice. 

The National Youth Administration has continued the college 
student-aid program initiated by the Federal Emergency Relief 
Administration. This has not only helped many students, but has 
also served to stabilize the incomes of colleges that were largely 
dependent upon tuition fees.! 

1 Annual Report of the Secretary of the Interior for the Fiscal Year Ending Fune 


30, 1937, “Office of Education.” Washington, D. C.: United States Government 
Printing Office, 1937, pp. 266-267. 
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International University Conference 


The next International University Conference will be held at 
Geneva, Switzerland, July 6-10, 1938. The Universities of Geneva 
and Lausanne have issued the invitations, one of which has been 
received by our Association. The general subject of the conference 
will be: “Student Health Services and Physical Education.” Any 
members who may be abroad at this time and available to repre- 
sent the Association at one or more of the sessions of the conference 
are invited to communicate at their earliest convenience with the 
General Secretary at the Washington Office. 


Phi Beta Kappa Announces New Committee 


Roscoe Pound, former Dean of the Harvard Law School, has 
been appointed Chairman of the Phi Beta Kappa committee for 
the investigation of the status of the liberal arts and sciences in 
American education, it has been announced by the national office of 
the United Chapters of the Society. Dr. Frank Pierrepont Graves, 
President of Phi Beta Kappa, named Dr. Pound and the other 
committee members, including Dean Christian Gauss of Princeton 
University, President James R. McCain of Agnes Scott College, 
Dean Marjorie H. Nicolson of Smith College, and President Ray- 
mond Walters of the University of Cincinnati. 

“Educators, like dictators, succumb too readily to depression 
psychology,” declares Dr. William A. Shimer, General Secretary of 
Phi Beta Kappa, as an explanation for the recent vocational and 
technical encroachments upon the province of the liberal arts col- 
leges. It is these encroachments, he says, which are forcing Phi 
Beta Kappa to reexamine its bases for establishing new chapters 
and for electing college students to membership. The new com- 
mittee’s study of current conditions has been authorized by the 
Society’s Senate with a view to practical recommendations con- 
cerning revisions in the objective or procedures of the Society. 


Annual Convention of the National Education Association 


The seventy-sixth annual convention of the National Education 
Association will be held at the Pennsylvania Hotel in New York 
City, June 26-30, 1938. The general theme of the meeting will 
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be “‘The Responsibility of Education in Promoting World Citizen- 
ship.” Exhibits will be displayed in halls provided by the hotel 
for that purpose. 


Representatives of the Association 


The following members have recently accepted the General Sec- 
retary’s invitation to represent the Association at various meetings 
of associations and inaugurations: 

Andreas Elviken (Temple University) at the forty-second annual 
meeting of the American Academy of Political and Social Science, 
Philadelphia, April 1-2. 

H. L. Crosby (University of Pennsylvania) at the forty-second 
annual meeting of the American Academy of Political and Social 
Science, Philadelphia, April 1-2. 

W. M. Mitchell (Tulane University) at Conferences on Higher 
Education at the State University of Louisiana, April 6-8. 

J. Franklin Walker (University of Arizona) at inauguration of 
Alfred Atkinson as President of the University of Arizona, April 12. 

R. E. Mathews (Ohio State University) at biennial convention of 
the Employed Officers of the Young Women’s Christian Associa- 
tion, Columbus, April 18-20. 

F. R. Aumann (Ohio State University) at Fifteenth National 
Convention of the National Board of the Young Women’s Christian 
Associations of the United States, Columbus, April 22-28. 

Henry K. Kreider (Toledo University) at inauguration of Roy E. 
Offenhauer as President of Bowling Green State University, 
April 30. 

Neil C. Arvin (University of Rochester) at twenty-fifth anni- 
versary of the founding of the College of Arts and Sciences, Uni- 
versity of Buffalo, May 14. 


MEMBERSHIP 


Membership in the American Association of University Professors 
is open to a// college and university teachers from the faculties of eli- 
gible institutions, including graduate students, graduate assistants, and 
instructors. Thelist of eligible institutions is based primarily on the 
accredited list of the regional accrediting agencies subject to modi- 
fication by action of the Association. Election to membership is 
by the Committee on Admissions following nomination by three 
present members of the Association who need not be on the faculty 
of the same institution as the nominee. Election can not take 
place until thirty days after the nomination is published in the 
Bulletin. Nomination forms may be procured from chapter 
officers or by writing to the General Secretary, 744 Jackson Place, 
N. W., Washington, D. C. 

The classes and conditions of membership in this Association as 
provided by the present Constitution, By-Laws, and regulations 
are as follows: 


(a) Active. To become an Active member, it is necessary t 
hold, and to have held for two years, a position of teaching or 
research with the rank of instructor or higher in an eligible institu- 
tion. At the discretion of the Committee on Admissions service 
in foreign institutions may be counted toward the two-year require- 


ment. Dues are $4.00 per year, including subscription to the 
Bulletin. 


(b) unior. Junior membership is open to two classes: per- 

sons who are, or within the past five years have been, graduate 
students in eligible institutions, or persons now teaching in eligible 
institutions who are qualified for nomination as Active members ex- 
cept in length of service. Dues are $3.00 per year, including sub- 
scription to the Bulletin. 
_ (c) Associate. Associate members include members who, ceas- 
ing to be eligible for Active or Junior membership, are transferred 
to the Associate list with the approval of the Council. Dues are 
$3.00 per year, including subscription to the Bu/letin. 


_(d) Emeritus. Any Active member retiring for age from a posi- 
tion in teaching or research may be transferred, at his own request 
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and with the approval of the Council, to Emeritus membership, 
which allows exemption from dues, with receipt, if desired, of the 
Bulletin at $1.00 per year. 

(e) Life Membership. The Treasurer is authorized by the 
Council to receive applications from Active and Associate members 
for Life membership, the amount to be determined in each case on 
an actuarial basis. 


Nominations for Membership 


The following 128 nominations for Active Membership and 20 
nominations for Junior Membership are printed as provided by 
the Constitution. In accordance with action by the Council, 
objections to any nominee may be addressed to the General 
Secretary, who will in turn transmit them for the consideration 
of the Committee on Admissions if received within thirty days 
after this publication. The Council of the Association has ruled 
that the primary purpose of this provision for protests is to bring 
to the attention of the committee any question concerning the 
technical eligibility of the nominee for membership as provided in 
the Constitution. 

The Committee on Admissions consists of Professors Ella Lonn, 
Goucher College, Chairman; H. L. Crosby, University of Penn- 
sylvania; B. W. Kunkel, Lafayette College; A. Richards, Uni- 
versity of Oklahoma; W. O. Sypherd, University of Delaware; 
and F. J. Tschan, Pennsylvania State College. 


Active 


Atlanta University, Nathaniel Tillman; Augustana College and Theological 
Seminary, Wilbur F. Swanson; Bates College, G. Paul Whitbeck; Bowling 
Green State University, Marguerite B. Carpenter; Brooklyn College, Samuel 
Borofsky, Carl B. Boyer, Elsa de Haas, Aubrey W. Landers, Jr., Helen B. 
Lewis, Walter Prenowitz, Harry B. Smith, Murray Young; University of 
Buffalo, Ellis R. Ott; Catholic University of America, Francis B. Steck; 
Central Y. M. C. A. College, Bertha Brommer; University of Chicago, Merle 
Coulter, Arno Poebel, Keith C. Seele, Theodore O. Yntema; Columbia Uni- 
versity, Ernest Brenneck, Jr., Louis P. Hammett; Cornell University, Grace 
Morin, Paul F. Sharp; DePauw University, Edward M. Mueller; Grove City 
College, William E. Alley, George Haines, Franklin H. Sumrall; Hunter. 
College, Willa McC. Evans; University of Idaho, Cecil E. Marshall; Illinois 
State Teachers College (Eastern), Emma Reinhardt; University of Illinois, 
Ralph H. Blodgett, Glenn P. Haskell, Donald L. Kemmerer, David E. Lind- 
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strom; Indiana State Teachers College, Lowell M. Tilson; Iowa State College, 
J. C. Cunningham, Rosalie V. Rathbone; State University of Iowa, Catherine 
R. Miller; Kansas State Teachers College (Emporia), William H. Gray; 
University of Kansas, W. J. Baumgartner, Henry C. Tracy; Kent State 
University, Gertrude Lawrence; Kenyon College, Norris W. Rahming, Corwin 
C. Roach; Keuka College, N. Franklin Stump; Lawrence College, Paul 
Beaver, Kenneth A. Craig, James W. Robson; Linfield College, Jonas A. 
Jonasson, Paul J. Orr, Lydia Winkler; Louisiana State University, Béla 
Halpert; Mary Hardin-Baylor College, Ina H. Brinkmeier; Michigan State 
College, Rowland Hill; University of Michigan, Z. Clark Dickinson, Herbert 
A. Fowler; University of Minnesota, Wallace Armstrong, Earle Arnow, 
Huntington Brown, John W. Clark, Austin A. Dowell, Renel Fenstermacher, 
Ledru O. Guthrie, Jesse M. McFadyen, Duncan Mallam, Charles S. Mann, 
Clarence E. Mickel, Clarence A. Nelson; Missouri State Teachers College 
(Southeast), Winifred Johnson, Jeptha Riggs; University of Missouri, 
Eleanor Taylor; Missouri Valley College, Earl Pettijohn; University of 
Nebraska, Lawrence Pike; University of Nevada, Katharine Riegelhuth; 
New Jersey State Teachers College (Newark), Lenore Vaughn-Eames; 
New Mexico Normal University, Marjorie E. Large, James I. Mc- 
Cullough, Ernest J. Mayer, Ruth Nelson, Grace Spoelstra; Ohio State 
University, R. L. McMurray, James M. Whitsett; Ohio University, Catharine 
E. Bedford, William R. Longstreet, Philip L. Peterson, Neil D. Thomas, 
William M. Young; Pennsylvania State College, Joseph J. Rubin; Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania, R. D. Summers; University of Puerto Rico, José 
Gueits; Purdue University, Robert L. Lowe; Simmons College, Marian R. 
Davis, Eula Ferguson, Elin F. Sondergard, Helen Wood; Syracuse University, 
Seward P. Reese; Temple University, Harold M. Eswine, Grover A. J. 
Noetzel, Elizabeth Rumrill, Hazel M. Tomlinson; Texas State Teachers 
College (Southwest), Arthur A. Grusendorf, Eugene O. Tanner; Tufts 
College, Robinson Abbott; University of Tulsa, J. B. Miller; United States 
Naval Academy, James R. Bland, Willis F. Kern; Wayne University, Sol 
Grossman, Joseph E. Reeve, Edwin Walmsley; Wellesley College, Mabel 
U. Young; Wisconsin State Teachers College (LaCrosse), Gabriella C. 
Brendemuhl, Alice Drake; University of Wisconsin, Hilmar Krueger, William 
H. Twenhofel, Robert H. Weidman; University of Wyoming, Ralph D. 
Goodrich, Mack O. North, G. H. Starr, Edward J. Talbot, Allan A. Willman; 
Xavier University, Ellen R. Cavanaugh, James J. Connolly, John P. Corcoran, 
Philip J. Hornung, David J. Jackson, Ferdinand L. Rousséve, Numa J. 
Rousséve, Henderson Shields. 


Junior 


Allegheny College, Louis C. Green; University of California (Berkeley), Wood- 
bridge Bingham ; Catholic University of America, Allan H. Fry; Culver-Stockton 
College, Eugene Elkins; Drake. University, David Lynch; University of Illi- 
nois, Willard Harrell, Charles E. Odegaard; University of Minnesota, Richard 
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T. Arnold; Morehead State Teachers College, Rienzi W. Jennings; Mount 
Holyoke College, Alice B. Critchett; New Mexico Normal University, Paul 
W. Davis; Newark College of Engineering, William Arnott; University of 
Oklahoma, Barre Hill, Clement B. Waterfield; Agricultural and Mechanical 
College of Texas, Rupert E. Clark, William A. Owens; University of Tulsa, 
J. Charles Klotz; University of Wyoming, Katherine Y. Sanborn; Not in 
University Connection, Carey M. Jensen (Ph.D., Minnesota), Salina, Kans. ; 
Lester A. Kirkendall (Ph.D., Columbia), New Britain, Conn. 


Members Elected 


The Committee on Admissions announces the election of 160 
Active and 50 Junior members as follows: 


Active 


University of Alabama, Horace C. Ayres, W. C. Blasingame, Elizabeth T. 
Coleman, Sidney A. Collins, William Frierson, John P. Gill, Benjamin E. 
Harris, George B. Johnston, Vergil P. McKinley, G. Kepier Mills, Donald 
A. Ramsdell, Winston M. Scott, Jackson R. Sharman, Charles W. Smith, Jr., 
Herbert S. Thurston, Robert E. Tidwell; Albion College, Pearl A. Ludy, 
Ella Van Dyke; Baylor University, Francis G. Guittard; Boston University, 
Chester M. Alter, Donald Born; California Institute of Technology, Arie J. 
Haager-Smit, Leo M. Levi, George E. MacGinitie, John D. Strong; Univer- 
sity of California (Berkeley), Morrough P. O’Brien; Centenary College of 
Louisiana, Robert R. Ewerz, Katherine J. French, S. D. Morehead, William 
G. Phelps, Robert S. See, Lewis A. Thayer; Central Y. M. C. A. College, 
Howard L. Buck, Vergil C. Lohr; University of Chicago, Theodore A. Ashford, 
Gertrude D. Conklin, Howard C. Hill, Oswald H. Robertson; University 
of Cincinnati, Rupert A. Anderegg, Lewis F. Palmer; City College (New York), 
Willard F. Barber; Columbia University, George L. Karlsson; Drake Uni- 
versity, Revel H. Sylvester; Duquesne University, George E. Davis, Thomas 
D. Howe; University of Florida, Oliver W. Anderson, Jr.; Fordham University 
(Graduate School), Francis A. Ryan; Franklin and Marshall College, J. 
Emmert Ikenberry; Georgia School of Technology, John Rowland; Univer- 
sity of Georgia, May Zeigler; University of Hawaii, Leonora N. Bilger; Uni- 
versity of Idaho, Mary Kirkwood, O. L. Mimms, William C. Moore; University 
of Idaho (Southern Branch), Dorothy D. Faris; Illinois State Normal Univer- 
sity, Harry F. Admire, Edith I. Atkin, Blaine Boicourt, Ralph L. Boyd, Mary 
E. Buell, Leo J. Dvorak, John E. Fraley, Charles A. Harper, Leslie A. Holmes, 
Neva McDavitt, Margaret Peters, Gertrude Stephens, Ray M. Stombaugh, 
Lucy L. Tasher, Bernice Tucker, Margaret Westhoff; Intermountain Union 
College, George H. Gloege; Iowa State College, Oscar E. Tauber; Kent 
State University, James T. Laing; University of Kentucky, Brinkley Barnett, 
Robert D. Hawkins, Morris. Scherago, Ralph H. Weaver; Linfield College, 
Roy D. Mahaffey, Albert W. Stout, Luther R. Taylor, Horace C. Terrell, 
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Milo Wold, Perry D. Woods; Loyola University (Illinois), Raymond Sheriff; 
University of Minnesota, Gustav Bachman, Edward S. Bade, William Boss, 
Winchell McK. Craig, Louise T. Dosdall, Harriet Goldstein, Vetta Goldstein, 
Howard K. Gray, Izaak M. Kolthoff, T. Berner Madsen, Hamilton Montgom- 
ery, Charles E. Rudolph, Leo T. Samuels; Missouri State Teachers College 
(Southeast), Robert R. Hill, Blanche G. Logan, A. C. Magill, Louise Pearce; 
Mount Holyoke College, Ruth J. Dean, Kathro Kidwell, Walter M. Kot- 
schnig; University of New Hampshire, Albert F. Daggett, James Schoolcraft; 
New Mexico Normal University, Charles Judah, Antonio Rebolledo, Byron 
D. Roberts; Ohio State University, Ruth P. Kuehn, Charles G. McBride; Ohio 
University, Norman R. Buchan, John E. Edwards, Brandon T. Grover, Carl O. 
Hanson, John B. Harrison, Paul G. Krauss, Charlotte E. LaTourrette, Law- 
rence C. Mitchell, Ernest Ray, Bertram A. Renkenberger, Mary E. Whitney, 
Walter W. Wiggin; Oklahoma State Teachers College (Northwestern), 
Charles C. Bush, Jr.; Pennsylvania State College, Eugen C. Bischoff; Uni- 
versity of Puerto Rico, Justina Carri6n, Madeleine Derdeyn-Joseph, Robert A. 
Hall, Jr., Leticia Lorenzi, José M. Zapata; Southern Methodist University, 
George Bond, Ima H. Herron, Morgan W. Redus; Stanford University, 
Harold M. Bacon, Charles H. Danforth, Grayson N. Kefauver, Ira L. Wig- 
gins; Swarthmore College, Mary Albertson, Samuel T. Carpenter, Joseph 
D. Coppock; Syracuse University, Marc P. Girard, Milton H. Williams; 
Texas State Teachers College (West), Margaret L. Wiley; Thiel College, 
Nathan W. Harter, Ernest G. Heissenbuttel; University of Toledo, Irene 
Glazik, Archie Solberg; Tufts College, Jamison R. Harrison, Newell C. May- 
nard; Tulane University of Louisiana, Mary B. Allen, Joseph E. Gibson, Clara 
del Marmol, William H. Perkins; University of Utah, Frances Cahn, Arthur 
P. Freber, Mark H. Greene, Almira M. Martin; Vassar College, Mildred L. 
Campbell; University of Wisconsin, Ivan Sokolnikoff. 


Transfer from Junior to Active 


Brooklyn College, George O. Perez; City College, Abraham Edel; Duquesne 
University, Erna Risch; University of Florida, Frederick W. Conner; George 
Peabody College, George D. Strayer, Jr.; Hunter College, Carl V. Noll; 
University of Idaho, Dorothy F. Atkinson; Illinois State Normal University, 
Nina E. Gray; Illinois State Normal University (Southern), Thomas F. 
Barton; Indiana University, Joseph A. Batchelor, Ralph L. Collins; Louisiana 
State University, Robert J. Harris, Jr.; Michigan State College, W. A. Hed- 
rick; Mount Union College, Richard C. Hildner; New Mexico State College, 
Jessie E. Miller; Ohio University, Karl H. Krauskopf; University of Rich- 
mond, Jean Wright; St. Mary-of-the-Woods College, Hope F. Kane; Stan- 
ford University, Kendall B. Corbin; Syracuse University, Elsie H. Dawson; 
Tarkio College, Grace Jameson; Texas College of Arts and Industries, 
Lawrence E. Brown; Texas State Teachers College (North), E. H. Hanson; 
Vassar College, Richard Krautheimer; State College of Washington, F. N. 
Bell, Mildred Boggs. 
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Junior 


University of Alabama, Henry L. Andrews, J. Russell Boner, Raleigh T. 
Cutrer, Jr., Wilson K. Doyle, Franklin J. Foster, Howard H. Harlan, Peyton 
W. Williams, Jr.; Berea College, Ruth Woods; Brooklyn College, Jacob G. 
Sharefkin; California Institute of Technology, Hardin Craig, Jr., Joshua L. 
Soske, Howell N. Tyson, Archibald B. Young; University of Chicago, Zens L. 
Smith; University of Cincinnati, Mortimer Powell; Colgate University, J. 
Calvin Keene; Findlay College, George E. Dodds; Georgia School of Tech- 
nology, Robert L. Allen, R. Kenneth Jacobs, Joseph P. Vidosic; Georgia 
State College for Women, Edward Dawson; Howard College, Oliver Sarosi; 
Illinois State Normal University, Mildred Kerr; Limestone College, Bernice 
Mitchell, Fenelon DeV. Smith; Loyola University (Illinois), Arthur A. Calek, 
Alexander Schneiders, William T. Supple; University of Minnesota, Gaylord 
W. Anderson, Eleanor O. Barnes, Paul P. Merritt, Joseph E. Nuquist; Mis- 
souri State Teachers College (Southeast), Louise M. Gross; Ohio University, 
Gifford Blyton, Francis P. Bundy, Donald E. Church, Herschel Gier, F. Theo- 
dore Paige, Walter C. Richardson; University of Oregon, O. Robert Anderson; 
University of South Dakota, Maurice H. Irvine, Bert J. Loewenberg, Paul 
Parker; Stanford University, Roy W. Jastram; Union University, Charles H. 
Stubing; University of Utah, Norman A. Brittin, Earl D. Lyon; Xavier Uni- 
versity, William H. Holmes; Not in University Connection, Cecil L. Ross 
(Ph.D., New York), Bloomfield, N. J.; David L. Stevenson (Ph.D., Colum- 
bia), Pasadena, Calif. 


Supplementary List of Nominations for Active 
Membership (37) 


University of Arkansas (Medical School), Donald E. Fletcher; Baylor Uni- 
versity, Anna Martin; University of California (Berkeley), C. Douglas Chré- 
tien; University of Chicago, Paul C. Bucy, Adeline D. Link, Clay G. Huff; 
Concord State Teachers College, Milton S. Cushman, Boyce L. Gumm, Ovid 
M. McMillion; University of Denver, Harriet E. Howe; Florida State Col- 
lege for Women, Mary B. Alfriend, Margaret V. Campbell, Victoria Schuck; 
University of Florida, Woodward C. Vann; Iowa State College, Henry Gilman; 
State University of lowa, William F. Mengert; Kansas State College, William 
C. Troutman; Kent State University, Alvin J. Miller; Kenyon College, W. 
Clinton Seitz; Lafayette College, Paul P. Rice; Linfield College, William R. 
Frerichs; University of Minnesota, Willes B. Combs, Johan S. Egilsrud; 
Mississippi State College, Horace M. Trent; Oklahoma Agricultural and 
Mechanical College, Earl F. Burk; University of Oklahoma, Walter Emery; 
University of Rochester, Donald W. Gilbert, Curt Stern, Glyndon G. Van 
Deusen; Swarthmore College, Mark MacIntosh; Temple University, Mary 
Musgrave; Wayne University, Donald S. Hecock, Laurence Michelmore, Carl 
O. Smith, Lent D. Upson; Yankton College, Glen Johnson, Herbert 
MeMurtry. 
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Supplementary List of Nominations for Junior 
Membership (11) 


University of Arkansas (Medical School), Philip J. Almaden, Ural S. Ash- 
worth, William J. Darby, Paul E. Ross; Illinois State Normal University 
(Southern), Van Buboltz; University of Minnesota, Joseph K. Park, Edgar L. 
Piret, Floyd R. Simpson; University of Rochester, Ludwig W. Kahn; Tulane 
University, Ruth C. Lawson; Not in University Connection, Harvey E. Tobie 
(Ph.D., Oregon), Eugene, Ore. 
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Academic Vacancies and Teachers Available 


The Association is glad to render service to appointing 
officers and members by publishing the information below. 
The officers of the Association can, however, take no re- 
sponsibility for maintaining a register or for making a 
selection among applicants. It is optional with the ap- 
pointing officer or the applicant to publish the address in 
the announcement or to use a key number. In the latter 
case those interested may address their communications to 
the General Secretary, 744 Jackson Place, N. W., Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

Vacancies Reported 
History: Man; Ph.D. preferred; teaching American History and be- 
ginning sociology; some teaching experience. Begin Sept. 1938. 
Salary $1700. V 1093. 
Mathematics: Man; Ph.D.; 25-30; Instructor for 1938-39 only. New 
England men’s liberal arts college; $1800. V 1092. 
Physics: Man, Ph.D.; 40; Professor and Head of Department; several 


years experience in college or university teaching; $3000, with increases 
for right man. Appointment beginning in September. V 1094. 


Teachers Available 


Art: M.S. Man 37. Married. Broad experience in painting, sculp- 
ture, ceramics, and art history. Nine years experience in large universi- 
ties and five years in high school and grades. Has published articles 
and has exhibited art in national exhibitions. A 1§21. 


Biology or Zoology: M.S., Ph.D., Michigan. About ten years teaching 
experience. Now employed. Desires position teaching pre-medical 
work and research. Publications. A 1522. 


Botany: Woman, Ph.D. Training on both East and West coasts. 
Major interest cytogenetics. Teaching Assistant experience University 
of California. Now available. A 1523. 


Business Administration: Man, 38, married. M.A. from leading univer- 
sity, two years graduate work. Desires appointment, preferably with 
opportunity to secure doctorate. Ten years college administration and 
teaching Business Education experience; also three years high school 
teaching and administrative experience. Publications. Teacher and 
economical administrator. “Student-getter.” Now employed. Avail- 
able now. A 1524. 


